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The Designs for proposed Museums, South 
Kensington. 


HE judges appointed to 
award the premiums in 
the Museums Competi- 
tion, noticed in our last 
number,* are Lord El- 
cho, M.P., Mr. Tite, 
M.P., Mr. Pennethorne, 

p Mr. Fergusson, and Mr. 
( David Roberts, R.A. We 
have been informed that 
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~\\ Vf they have already deter- 
ined upon the work 
f) h Hf, min po 
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not the fact. The con- 
of % siderable experience we | 
‘s have had in the exami- | 
“ nation of competition 
designs, goes to con-| 
° vince us that it is| 
~ &B $ scarcely within human | 
, ~} power, in a case of this | 
ACA hy nature, and under the 
WA an difficulties which result | 
) Gay f from insufficient exhibi- 

‘ \ tion-space, to discover 
(1) fad distinctive features of 
We}, )) designs, to come to con- 
clusions on the all-im- 
portant principles, and 
. to register a decision | 
—~e MA We Which is to be of value, | 
ai We all within a fortnight, 
Snes aly \: or rather that number 
“" "S\N of days or hours which 
individual members of the Committee in this | 
instance can have had to spare. The greatest | 
possible misapprehension prevails, most strangely | 
even with architects, or those who are in the 
habit of competing, as to that which is possible. 
Judging from manner of looking at the drawings 
in an exhibition, all forget that the perspective 
view which has been hung in the best place, 
is not the most important part of the expo- 
sition of the design; and that a plan which 
has been so placed as to require a ladder to get 
up to it in order to measure its parts or to read 
writing upon it, or a section so close to the floor 
that the height of a room could not be measured 
without a painful twist of the body, may be 
chief elements in the demonstration of the 
author’s intentions concerning that part of the} 


} 
} 





ters: that either, it will be a decision to be not 
acted upon at all, and therefore will not justify 
the course taken by the First Commissioner, 
including their own appointment ; or it will be 
such as may be acted upon, and committing us 
to the possession of 2, building, good, or bad and 
not what the merits of the designs and the 
architectural talent of the country would have 
permitted of. 

We have alluded to the effect of the “ instruc- 
tions ;” but there is advantage to be derived 
from study of all the requirements of the 
proposed building, prior to any refusal of sug- 
gestions which the ‘designs collectively would 
afford. The extent to which the question of 
lighting is mixed up with other questions, im- 
portant in themselves, could hardly be supposed 
without detailed examination of all the drawings ; 


consideration. If reported upon, by those who 
have the care of the collections, as not entailing 
inconvenience in arrangement of the objects, it 
might turn out to be a proper starting-point of the 
entire planning. The feature which we allude to is 
shown ina section taken across the galleries and 
courts separating them. It will be immediately 
understood by the form of one of the windows 
of an artist’s room, which is very common, as in 
houses about Newman-street. There a window 
may be seen carried above the ceiling-line, and 
even so much as to cut off a portion above the 
floor-line in the room over. But with some form 
of window-seat to the upper room, this may be 
no inconvenience. The artist gets not only o 
light falling downwards on his model, but light 
extending to a farther part of the room; and he 
gets more light, just as he would were the build- 
ings on the opposite side of the street reduced the 














and the actual system of the British Museum 
Natural History department, seems to have been 
scarcely examined. As to lighting, the number | 
of stories altogether, and the number which are 
to be well lighted, are most important. Other- | 


would be supposed in judging from Mr. Hunt’s | 
design fora new museum. It may be regarded as | 
the depository or storehouse of the most important 
part, or the bulk, of the collection. Here may | 
be found specimens recently received, and which | 
are not ready for exhibition. Here are laid 
together specimens of skins of the thousands of 
species of birds, most interesting to the natural- 


‘ist, but out of the limits of appreciation of the 


public, and more conveniently and usefully pre- 
served in the skin than if stuffed. Such speci- 
mens may be examined by men of science better 
even in the basement, whence they would other- 


| wise have to be brought, than in a crowded 


room. The basement-story therefore should be 
as well lighted as are the sunk basements of 
ordinary houses, and perhaps rather better. 
Much work of various kinds is done in the base- 
ment of the British Museum ; bulky objects have 
to be moved; a tramway is laid down; and pro- 
bably there are “lifts” to the different floors. 
Scarcely any of the competitors seem to have 
apprehended these points. The rooms “ for the 
attendants,” as in the original programme, we 
must consider to have been misnamed. They 
should be “in contiguity” to the exhibited col- 
lections, as explained, and not be separated from 
them, as in several of the designs; and they | 
should be distributed as much as possible, not 
concentrated. They are intended each as a 
convenient intermediate resting-place for the 
object or specimen, between the storehouse, or 
basement, and the glass case in the exhibition. | 
Further examination of the drawings has led | 
us to perceive even greater importance in side- | 
lighting than we ascribed to it. The covering a 
great area with an iron and glass roof carried by | 
very slender supports, might seem to allow of | 


two or three feet in height. The anthor of the 
design “Thorough,” has adopted the arrange- 
ment described, with little modification, for the 
lighting of his lower galleries (where there are 


for which they intend to | wise important is the position of the “ attendants’ | two stories) from the courts. In the gallery of 
i the first premium. | rooms.” In Bloomsbury, the basement has, we | the first floor, the skirting and a small portion 
We hope that such is believe, quite a different character to that which | of the flooring would be cut off, and the splay 


would be hidden by a portion, supposed to be not 
serviceable as exhibition-space, of a wall-case or 
table-case. In the gallery below, there is a splay 
at right angles to the other, or a cove, which is 
glazed. There is still space for a low gallery 
in the court between the buildings ; but of course 
that would require the basement to be given up. 
The perspective view in this design shows 
some good grouping of masses. A large dome, 
a modification of that of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
not well drawn, appears in the centre of the 
view. In some of the masses, there is a range 
of small arch-headed windows at the top ; whilst 
the lower story, having few windows, and those 
of small size, does not suggest the good lighting 
essential to a museum ; however, the plan shows 
that the galleries next the external walls are also 
lighted from the courts. In the recessed por- 
tions of the front, and to the north where the 
windows of the old refreshment-rooms seem to 
have been taken as the motif, there is sufficient 
glass-surface. In the plan, the arrangement of 
a corridor with the galleries opening from each 
side of it, or transeptwise, corresponds with 
what we have regarded as the best arrange- 
ment. The corridor is parallel with the eastern 
front, and the galleries are at right angles. It 
is obvious that the feature which led to our 
noticing the design, might allow of narrower 
courts, or of a somewhat reduced height in the 
lower story. Thus the arrangement would con- 
duce to economy. The Patent Museum is near 
the centre of the ground, and runs north and 
south. 

A design which also deserves attention for some 
of its features, is that marked “ Utilitas.’ We 
may not think what is shown in the perspective 
view to be quite free from the “ horse-and- 


building wherein its utility is involved. They | the nearest approach to the advantages of side- carriage bazaar” appearance which the popular 


forget the loss of time, and bewilderment, which | 
result from the arrangement of drawings of the | 
same kind sometimes above “the line,” and | 
sometimes below ; from the placing a title some- 
times at the foot and sometimes at the top of a 
drawing; from difference and sometimes the 
absence of scales ; and from the separation of one 
design from another, even by a red line, being not 
sufficient. Competitors should be only glad to 
learn that proper time has been taken to obtain 
a decision which may tend to the objects of the 
projectors of a building. In the present case, 
as we said in our last, in order to attain the 
ends, the solution of certain difficult questions is 
necessary. They are not only those of lighting. 
But confining our attention, just now, to these 
latter, let us express the hope that the Com- 
mittee will report with the full apprehension 
that their decision will have one of two charac- 








* See p. 289, ante, } 





lighting, combined with utilization of the! 
entire area as exhibition-space. But indepen- | 
dent of the question of safety from fire, and | 
other reasons, it must not be forgotten that! 
small galleries are much the best for study of| 
objects exhibited, and that the Crystal Palace | 
arrangement where the eye is distracted, and | 
where sizes, even to men best acquainted with 
the objects, are reduced, is the worst that could 
be selected.* 

Capital suggestions may sometimes be ob- 
tained from designs that are not altogether pre- 
possessing. Thus in this competition, the design 
marked “Thorough” has a suggestion as to 
lighting, which ought at least to be taken into 





* In our last we referred to one of the ee as having 
columns to support, with a division-wall, the galleries. 
Columns are what they appear at three feet distance, in 
the dim light of the Royal Gallery: but we should have 
written piers. From these piers pring arches. The 
wail-cases within the arcades could scarcely be well 
lighted, 





voice will have to be that of the 1862 building ; 
and the arrangement of steps, and in two places, 
in a central-hall, reproduces one of the features 
of the interior of that building, with question- 
able advantage. There is just this alternative 
from having to go up steps and down to the 
other side, of each obstruction, in accomplishing 
the entire length, 400 feet, of the hall: there are 
sideways, through, or under the top-flights of the 
staircase. Cleverness indeed is shown in the 
planning the landings or prospect-places, each 
in combination with a staircase from ground- 
floor to gallery. The baldacchino on the land- 
ing does not exactly please us. But the 
author’s general design, and explanation of 
his views, should assist the settlement of 
the question of the principle of planning and 
lighting for museums. We may mention that 
in his general plan, the author has sought 
to grasp not only the whole ground bound- 
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ing the Cromwell-road, but the entire areas | was narrow (though wider than in Mr. Hunt’s de- | the chéneau, the highly ornamented member in 


which were occupied by the Annexes, and ground 
somewhat farther north than the Conservatory, 
or up to the Kensington-road. As the devel at 
the junction of Exhibition-road and the Ken- 
sington-road and that of one of his floors would 
be the same, and the level of the road at Queen’s 
Gate and that of another of his floors would be 
the same, he points out that aceess might be 
obtained to each of his floors without steps. 
The advantage, if there could be one having 
regard to distance, would be very slight. How- 
ever, it was not the sole reason for his arranging 
his buildiny in three stories in place of the two 
of nearly all other competitors. By the three- 
storied arrangement, or four-storied imcluding 


| sign), and open to the sky. 
| of the basement. 

Whilst this last-named design adopted an 
arrangement of building with open courts that 
were less than thirty feet wide, the author of 
the design marked “Sublime Moliar Atrium” 
adopts the converse system of large quadrangles, 
which might be covered with iron and glass, and 
are surrounded by buildings that seem narrow in 
proportion. Of course, exact comparison of de- 
signs giving the same wall and table space, 
would require that the superficial, or rather 
cubical, contents of each shonld be taken out, 
after the fact of the provision of the space de- 
manded had been verified; but this labour we 


Use, also, was made | 


the basement, he has contrived to cover very | have deemed within the duty of the judges 
little ground with the buildings for the Natural | rather thanours. The general plan in the design 
History Museum and Patent Museum, and yet | now before us, has four an masses or pa- 
to provide the large hall. Thus, his design may | vilions, one at each of the angles of the whole 
afford hints. He covers little more than one-third | ground, and recessed centres to the south, east, 
the ground required by the other competitors;|and west fronts, each with a. portico in the 
although his hall alone would be 400 feet by | middle. The distance between wings of the Crom- 
80 feet. His basement also is lighted. The well-road front, is, of course, such as to make 
museum-rooms on the ground and first floor, are that recess the widest ; and the depth from the 
lighted at the sides; and cach room is divided by road to the portico is,considerable. The portico 
piers and arches into a broad centre and narrow (here is joined to the front line of the wings or 
side spaces, on the plan of nave and aisles. ‘The angle masses, by quadrant lines on plan. The 
cases are placed transversely to the external | reasons adduced for the recessed disposition of 
walls, between the wall-piers and the internal | this part of the plan, are important. The author 
piers. Thus to the visitor, the arrange- thinks, that a long line, such as that of the 
ment is that of recesses, which are all well-| Cromwell-road frontage, and made to coincide 
lighted, and in each of which the objects can | with the southern boundary of the land, (as m 
be seen without inconvenience from the crowd: ' the case of the building of 1862, he would have 








whilst the whole centre would be kept free.| said,) would be monotonous, if without break, 


Several other competitors have seen the advan- and that no pavilions or raised wings of reason- | 
able height, would produce the desired play of | 
‘buildings would be joined together by two 


tage of a similar arrangement of the cases. The | 


galleries of the top story have a lantern-light, | outline ; that, inthe contracted space of a street, 


i 
j 


and a waggon-headed ceiling; the latter the 


but 5 feet from the floor-line. 


any central or large feature, viewed near, would | 
same form as the roof-covering. The author | overwhelm the other. features; and that, con- | 
says the form is chosen for external effect; but | sequently, open space, such as his plan provides, | 
it is necessary to non-interference with the light is a requisite, whilst it allows of the effect im- | 
for his galleries on the opposite side of the court. | parted to architecture by trees and shrubs | 
The springing of the curve however starts from | which would be placed. The effect on this side | 
This would re-' js further studied in the design of his portico, | to the line of the Exhibition-road and northward 


place of a blocking course, which is almost pe- 
culiar to French architecture, and whereof we 
shall have to speak in our concluding article on 
the work of Mons. César Daly. The wall of the 
upper story, only relieved by the pilasters, and 
otherwise blank, is after a manner that is never 
quite satisfactory to us; besides, side-light is, 
we have considered, more valuable than top- 
light: but the design throughout is remarkable 
for careful study of its details. 

It is a subject forremark, that this competition 
has called forth expression from many authors 
of designs, of an opinion that has been lately 
growing, of disadvantages of stone as a mate- 
rial, in the disintegrating or corroding, and the 
discolouring atmosphere of Londen. Brick and 
terra-cotta have ‘been adopted by many of the 
competitors, and in particular by one of them, 
reported to be of South Kensington, whose 
design bears the Prince of Wales’s feathers, 
and the motto “Ich Dien.” But varying the 
ornament, as will be hereafter pours to, 
nearly all the designs could be executed in 
terra-cotta, as well as those claiming to be made 
specially for the material. The author of the 
design just mentioned, is one of those who treat 
the building, as though within a park. He 
would, however, set back the eastern front, in 
great part, and eventually the western front, to 
a considerable distance. He would not adopt a 
similar course as to the south front, excepting in 
the centre to a slight degree. His general plan 
has for its main features, two parallel ranges of 
building, one fronting east and the other west, 
and each with projecting wings, and a centre 
grouped as a pavilion. The eastern and western 


smaller ranges, so as to enclose a court in the 
centre of the ground, to be roofed with glass. 
The eastern buildings are all that are to be 
described. They are devoted exclusively to the 
Natural History Museum: the Museum of 
Patents is placed to the north, coming forward 


. a 259 . 7 | . . . . 
duce his exhibition-space considerably. Not con- | which is hexastyle recessed between two wings | nearly to the entrance to the gardens, a resi- 


templating the use of the centre-space of each gal- | that are terminated by turrets, and has a flight | 


lery, in the ground and first floors, he has been |of steps the fall width, reached from side 
able to reduce the height of each story to about | flights. Over the portico are three semicircular 
two-thirds that of other designs. The hall is | windows, each window under a gable. A small 
roofed in semicircular form. The ribs spring | elevation of the Cromwell-road front helps his 
from piers boldly projecting, and narrow on the explanation. The eastern end of the ground is 
face, where they are decorated by columns, in| to be covered first, following the programme; 
the upper level, bearing arches, and by sedent land here, behind the portico of the recessed 
figures on the ground. The rooms for the staff are | centre, is the theatre for lectures. The per- 
placed at the angles of the building where there | spective of the eastern portion of the building 
are pavilions. Amongst the author’saims in the | is taken from a supposed point on the opposite 
plan has heen great regularity,—to be con-| ground (the intervening houses being shown as 
sistent with the re-arrangement occasionally |though in course of removal); thus, as with 
necessary in museums. The Patent Museum is not | other designs, though not so unfairly, the re- 
kept distinct. The required space for the Natural | presentation is not one of what could be seen. 





History Museum is provided without use of the |The author not inappropriately observes of the 


dence for the director of police only intervening. 
In the Natural History Museum galleries, the 
author has done scarcely more than copy Mr. 
Hunt’s plan. Thus there is but one entrance 
to an area of 215 feet by 183 feet; to which 
should be added the space, at least 60 feet by 
40 feet, in the wing. The galleries of the first- 
floor, together with the roofs, are carried on iron 
columns, the roofing being in alternate wide and 
narrow spans, the latter being placed over the 
well-hole openings of the upper floor; and all 
having glazed openings in the slopes. The 
arrangement of the floors corresponds generally 
with that of the building of 1862, excepting 
that the ground-floor space beneath upper 
flooring or galleries is large, whilst area of 


central hall; and the general plan comprises Horticultural Gardens gallery, proposed to be|well-hole opening is small, instead of as in 


areas of the like character which might be at | left, that it would have the appearance of a! 


any time covered. Although the Exhibition | make-shift, unless modified. Such modifica- | 
Building may be said to have suggested the | tion he would effect by removing the wall of. 
central hall, the author is anxious to direct | division, and thus allowing the gardens to ap- | 
attention to the fact that, whilst his building pear. The fact of the Commissioners being in | 
can be easily extended, and whilst the visitor! possession of this portion of the Exhibition | 
will be everywhere in a spacious apartment, he building should certainly not be allowed to 
will never be liable to be bewildered. The dis-| trammel contrivance of the best plan for the 
tinction between the Exhibition Museum and the | whole site. The galleries surrounding the courts 
Educational Muscum,—the latter as suggested | are of two stories. The flooring above the lower 
by Professor Owen, in connexion with the | gallery is partly carried by trusses in ornamen- 
lecture theatre,—has been understood by this | tal metal-work, and by iron columns in line with | 
competitor and one or two others. In the! the wall-cases; and the same arrangement of | 
exterior of the building, the chief effect is due | columns, with an ornamental iron roof-truss, is 
to the square, and square domical capped, masses | repeated in the upper gallery. The ground-story is 
which there are at the angles and in the centre of | lighted at the sides, and the upper-story at the top. 
the principal front, each having a sort of belvi-| In the principal fronts, a story is added where 
dere story, and groups of sculpture. In the lower | there are pavilions. A recess, corresponding with 


RRL NOTE 





part of the angle pavilions, however, an immense 
window in each face, lighting three stories, and 
more than one room in each, sadly wants filling- 
in work. The intermediate portions of the front 
have merely arch-headed windows, excepting 
that those of the chief front have buttresses to 
the narrow piers, with a sedent figure at the 
base of each. 

It has been seen that in the first design we 
described (im our last article) the original 
Orystal Palace system of lighting, with some 
modifications, is adopted, excepting in the gal- 
leries next external walls. The space on the 
ground floor without floor over, was made wide, 
and the space under an upper floor was kept nar- 
row. Walling, however, was substituted for 
iron columns, and with considerable skill. ‘The 


basement was not lighted. In the other design, broader pilaster, 


}an intercolumn in the centre of this pavilion, 
and in the attic an arch springing from one part 
of the entablature to another, as well as statues 
over some of the columns, at once point to the 
authorship of the design. Where the attic toa 
pavilion is finished with a balustrade, the pedes- 
tals are surmounted by chimere or vases, or by 
obelisks with lions at the base. The pavilions 
are of stone; but the rest of the work is of 
stone and yellow brick. The lower story of the 
external fronts, excepting the pavilions, has 
arch-headed windows, with frames of novel de- 
sign. In the lunette-light at the centre of the 
arch, the frame has a carved representation of a 
bird, different in each of the instances. The upper 
| story shows no windows. Pilasters, each one | 
| of ordinary width being on the face of a pier or 
a frieze without archi- 














the ground-floor space under another floor was | trave and charged with tablets for inscription of 
made broad, and the space without floor over names ; whilst a block-cornice is surmounted by , Surface that would afford ample light. A wide 


the 1862 building, where those proportions 
were reversed. The well-holes in the design now 
before us, are several of them 1 foot less in 
width than they were in Mr. Hunt’s design ; but 
the height of the lower floor is 34 feet instead of 
30 feet; and that of the upper floor is 29 feet 
6 inches, instead of 25 feet, to the ceiling at the 
collar. The breadth of a gallery from well-hole 
to well-hole, may be considered as 45 feet. The 
attendants’ rooms are badly, placed. They are 
not, as they should be, distributed and placed-one 
closely in connexion with each gallery or division 
of the entire museum,—just like the nurses’ 
rooms in an hospital on the pavilion principle : 
but twelve of them are placed three together on 
each floor of the wings; whilst the remaining 
thirteen are in the building which was devoted 
to the refreshment-rooms of the Exhibition, 
before mentioned as to be preserved. In the 
building exclusive of the advancing wings, a 
third story is added along the eastern facade : 
the back of the range, where the museum 
has to be lighted, and the wings, are of two 
stories only. The third story is a low one, 
excepting in the pavilion, where the centre 
breaks forward with coupled columns, and where 
there is a pediment and flat-topped roof, rising 
high above the roofing of the ends of the same 
pavilion, as these latter themselves rise above the 
attic story. In style and manner the architec- 
ture is Palladian. A French character indeed 
appears in the centre; and, the ground-story of 
rusticated piers and large arch-hcaded win- 
dows, is rather Florentine. The upper story 
has large arch-headed windows and narrow 
piers with pilasters; and throughort the front, 
the idea is given of an area of window 
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porch, with coupled columns and rusticated 
shafts, projects from the main entrance. Oval 
‘windows to light the basement appear in the 
front. Circles in the spandrel-spaces are filled 
with sculpture representing animals; and the 
tympanum of the i represents a crowd 
of animals and Noah’s ark. The ‘pilasters are 
shown as of red granite. In speaking of the 
materials generally, however, the author refers 
to the use of terra-cotta and moulded brickwork 


as much as if the author had signed it. A small 

ive view of the building as covering the 
entire site, displays a multitude of domes. 
There is a large one in a central position: two 
next in size are in positions very similar to those 
of the building of 1862; and the smallest domes 
terminate the four angles of pavilion-blocks, or 
break the length of the Cromweli-road front. 
There would be twenty-one domes in all. The 


centre of this front is slightly recessed, and is | 


almost entirely throughout the exterior ; and he | joined to the pavilions of the ends by quadrants. 


remarks that moulded terra-cotta can be adopted 
‘with economy, only where great repetition is 
required. In one drawing, he shows an alterna- 
tive treatment of the design, omitting the red 
‘granite pilasters, and depending entirely upon 
‘red and yellow terra-cotta. ‘The windows 
are divided into three lights by ornamental 
shafts of terra-cotta, which carry sub-arches and | 
circles in the head. In the lower windows a | 
‘similar system prevails; but they are of two 
lights. Projecting piers between the windows 
are ornamented with foliated work in panels ; 
and similar ornament is introduced in the frieze. 
“The resources of terra-cotta are certainly consi- 
‘derable ; and the skill of manufacturers in cast- 
ing has greatly increased of late. But every 





The domes, which are octagonal oa plan, are 


intended to be of iron and glass, but with | 


effective ornamentation in bands and filling.in, 
and the glass being coloured. Having the pointed 
form, and no heavy lantern, they give a Sara- 
cenic character in part to the design. The 
treatment of the windows, which are arch-headed 
and grouped im various ways, and of an arcaded 


porch, however, is nearer to the character of 


rich Italian Romanesque. Great skill is shown 
in the design of the octagonal base to the dome, 
and the junction decoratively of this base with 
the square form of plan below. Muc' taste also 
is shown in the introduction of antefive of novel 
form, in ornament generally, and in the introduc- 


tion of sculpture. Of the plan we cannot speak 


‘amount of interest that is now manifested ; compare the 
sums then expended in the purchase of modern works with 
the amount of money now annually devoted to that object, 
and the justification will be evident. 

From the early period in the history of the Art-Union 
which has been re to, the Association has been uni- 
formly prosperous ; increasing at first, year by year, in a 
manner to be marvelled at, and then settling down to an 
annual income ranging from 10,000/. to 14,0001. a year, 
according to the circumstances of the time, the popularity 
of the print or other work offered to each subscriber, and 

the ay er of ‘the country and the colonies. 
subscriptions e a cw t to the sum 
| of 12,4691. 16s. Ifthe numiber of's ibers were regulated 
wholly by the value of the work of art presented to each 
in addition to the chance of a prize at the annual distribu- 
‘tion, the amount on the occasion might well have 
been expected to be even , the opinion of competent 
critics having been unanimously in praise of Mr. 
Noel Paton’s illustrations of ‘“‘The Ancient Mariner,” 
_ oat Rae text, and bound as a hag The Art 
. exam it “‘the test work 
offered to the sities of the Art-Union of London 
| since the establishment of the society ;” and similar 
opinions have been given on all sides. 

For the ensuing year, every subscriber will be entitled 
to receive a fine line engraving by Lamb Stocks, A-E.R.A., 
after W. P. Frith, R.A. M y relates, as illustrating 
the state of society at « particular period, how Claude 
Duval became —— of a formidable gang ; how, at the 

four 








gan 
head of his @ lady's coach in which there 
was a — d pounds; how he took only 
one hun and suffered the fair owner to ransom the 
rest by dancing a coranto with him on the heath. It is 
| this incident that the artist has depicted. The attendants 
| are secured, the contents of the carriage have been turned 





material requires that its special properties |sowell. Therelative sizes and requirements,—in | out by the gang, while the lady, with forced gaiety and 
m 


should be studied ; and attempts to get the same | 
effect as is dependent upon the nicely set stones, | 
‘and ‘straight lines and worked arrises, of cor- | 
nices and mullions, may result in demonstration | 
of inferiority and of the fact of imitation, such 


fact, what constitute planning,—seein to have 
been scarcely studied at all. Mr. Hunt's arrange- 
ment of the galleries, and one of roofing im 
alternate large and small spans, are adopted, with 
iron columns; and the well-holes are 20 feet in 


as will at any time stamp a would-be work of "width. The rooms for attendants are detached 


art with ill-success. There is certainly in the | 
terra-cotta design now before us, much that 
might remove it from the application of such 
remarks. 

The drawings marked “Not known and yet 
“well known,” generally attributed to a certain 
architect (who however denies the author- 
ship), include two distinctive arrangements 
of plan, and principles of disposition and 
construction, which we have before referred to 
as competitive. In both cases, the whole site is 
embraced. In “ Design A,” the author adopis 
two-stories, and the principle of lighting the 
lower story from large open courts. In place of 
making these long and narrow, say 150 feet by 
about 20 feet as in Mr. Hunt’s design and so 


from the museum. A contrivance is suggested 
for the rain-water pipes in preference to that 
where the columns are made to serve. The 
pipe is placed in a central position to a group of 
four columns. This method is thonght most 
convenient for the removal of obstructions and 
the prevention of leakage. 

We have gone into the notice of some of the 
designs at great length ; and we shall l:ave little 
room for description of the remaining number. 
Our readers, however, will have the opportunity 
of seeing the drawings themselves, on this Satur- 
day, and during at least a month commencing 
from Monday next, when the exhibition will be 
opened to the public. Mr. Cowper is anxious that 
Mr. Maclise’s work in the Royal Gallery should 


many of the other designs, he makes them gene- be retarded as little as possible, but seems also 


rally 80 feet by 43 feet ; whilst two of them, he 
makes 105 feet by 85 feet. In “Design B,” he 


desirous that the works of the competitors should 
be examined by as many persons as may wish to 


has the principal rooms and galleries on one see them. 


floor, excepting as to the Patent Museum, where 
there would be two floors as required by the “ in- | 
structions.” Admitting that side-lights are 
preferable for some purposes, he yet puts pro- 
minently forward advantages of light, ven- 
tilation, and wall-space, which all he consi- 
ders there are in the skylight system. The 
general arrangement of both plans is charac- 
terized by symmetry, and by the provision of | 
central halls at all intersections. One such hall | 
forms the centre of the eastern portion of 
the building, a staircase leading from it to! 
the right, and another to the left. On the’ 
Cromwell-road side, the centre is set back to! 
get a large quadrangle, the front of which is 
enclosed by an arcaded screen with a covered 
way. After crossing the quadrangle a portico is | 
reached ; and the entrance leads to an octagonal | 
hall 70 feet across. This feature of the plan is | 
proposed to be considered as the Albert Memorial | 
Hall. It is surmounted by a dome resembling | 
in some of the more prominent features, the | 
dome of St. Paul’s. Right and left of the octa- | 
gonal hall, are halls, each 220 feet by 80 feet, 
and 60 feet in height, lighted from above, for 
weulpture and occasional exhibitions. Parallel 
-with these latter halls, are passages, and exten- 
sive ranges of offices. The author would use the 
‘building of the Exhibition refreshment-rooms, 
only temporarily for some purpose: he con- 
‘siders, not unreasonably, that the ultimate re- 
moval might be economical. The external cha- 
racter of the architecture, without any recog- 
nizable invention, is not so meritorious as the 
planning. Each front may be described simply 
as having an order enclosing two stories, and 
with the columns, which are everywhere, only 
varied by making them sometimes salient and 
sometimes as three-quarter columns. The pedi- 
ments to the three centrally placed porticoes, 
are even ill-proportioned ; but the large dome, and 
two smaller domes, give effect to a design that 
would probably have been better, but for the 
lack of time for its production, which the anthor 
speaks of. 

The design with the motto “Fortiter et Fide- 
liter” has the mark of a well-known hand, just 











THE ART-UNION OF LONDON. 


THE continuing and extraordinary success of 
the Art-Union of London, while other associa- 
tions professing to have the same objects in 
view rise and pass away, shows the sourdness of 
the principles on which it was established. 
Ramifying as it does all over the world, and 


binding together a multitude of persons of kin- | 


dred taste, the Art-Union may be regarded as a 


bond of peace: love of art is a good basis of | 


human brotherhood. 

The Adelphi Theatre was well filled on Tues- 
day last, on the occasion of the annual meeting 
of the Association. 

The president, Lord Monteagle, having taken 
the chair, 

Mr. Godwin, F.R.S., Hon. Sec., read the fol- 
lowing Report :— 

In commencing their present report, your Courcil think 


it may not be useless to refer to the grounds on which the 
Art-Union of London originally rested its claims a5 well on 


| the assistance of artists as of the public. First, it-ras said, 


there is a large class of persons much impressed with the 
value of the Fine Arts and anxious to encourage them, 
who, on account of comparatively limited resources, are 
unable to purchase what they would wish to possess. To 
this class the Art-Union ge means of p Ey 
encouraging deserving artists, an getting aroun em, 
sooner or ag works of art. There is another clxss who, 
in many cases with ample means, have hitherto failed to 
evince any interest in the progress of the arts, mainly 
from the want of having their attention properly directed 
to the subject. To these the Art-Union makes a sys- 
tematic continuous appeal, and opens the way to a new 
enjoyment. Thirdly, it was shown that, as a result, works 
of merit are frequently returned unsold from the public 
exhibitions, to the discouragement oftheir producers, who, 
with aid, might have done good service and reflected 
honour on the country. 

The ions of the Association during the _— that 
have elapsed since these arguments were put forth have 
happily tended to lessen somewhat the strength of the 
latter two grounds ; but all stili remain sufficiently strong 
to maintain its claims for earnest and wide support. 

Its original promoters felt a ee toa: as the 
public taste was cultivated, so nm would a know- 
ledge of the real qualities of art imcrease,—so would 
artistic labours be more and more appreciated,—so would 


the producers of such works be sym ised with and 
fostered 


. The result has unquestionably justified their 
. Contrast the lita 

matters that was to be found amongst many clases o 

persons when this Association was first formed with the 


e feeling in respect of such 


f | Mr. Herbert, 


mortal fear, irably shown, is Gancing with the high- 
wayman,—none the less a scoundrel because wel! dressed 
and ted to a certain extent by the licence of the 
times. Mr. Stocks has translated the picture into black 
and white very x 

Some other engravings of great importance are in hand 
for fature circulation. 

It seems tolerably clear, notwithstanding the objection 
of a few, that with the general public a fine engraving con- 
tmues to be a greater inducement to subscribe than other 
artistical productions of the same cost. A taste for 
engravings pervades every grade of society, differing, of 
course, very greatly in different persons and at different 
mre ; and the cultivation of this taste promotes refinement. 

ith some, and these are at the lowest, the enjoyment is 
confined to the pleasure with which prints are regarded 
| by the organs of vision. For their complete enjoyment, 

however, the knowledge, the imagination, and the judg- 
ment of the examiner must be brought into play; and, to 
the extent to which these qualities are cultivated, the taste 
is improved. Tt has been well urged, that if we would 
better our taste for engravings, as well as for every other 
ch of art, we must mature our judgment, increase our 
knowledge and familiarity with works of real excellence, 
and devote ourselves assiduously to that special depart- 
| ment in which we aspire to superiority. A true taste may 
said to consist in a perception of what is agreeable to 
the eye, joined to what gives pleasure to the imagination, 
and is justified by the judgment; and this must include a 
susceptibility to nobleness, and a heart to love all truth, 
harmoniousness, and beauty; that beauty which is the 
special care of art :— 


* Art seeks to penetrate the inner veil, 

Where Beauty sits conceal’d, but oftener fails 
Than finds the hidden labyrinth to her feet. 

| Every creation of victorious Art 

But vibrates to that centre.” —C. Swain. 


It was a charming notion entertained by the heathen, 
that love of beauty gave wings to the soul ; as thus it could 
mount into purer regions for enjoyment. 

The list of prizes for the present distribution includes 
fac-similes of a drawing, ‘‘ Young England,” by Mr. A. D. 
| Fripp, executed in chromo-lithography by Mr. Vincent 
| Brooks; and of a drawing entitled, “‘ Wild Roses,” by Mr. 
| Birket Foster, chromo-lit a pe by Messrs. Hanhart; 

both very successfully produced : also proof impressions of 
ia tiful series of etchings, by the late Mr. R. Brandard. 
| In the production of the chromo-lithograph “ Youn 

England” twenty-five stores were used ; and, for “‘ Wil 
| Roses,” twenty-six. The process is one requiring great 
| nicety, taste, and skill; as may be supposed when it is 
| remembered that saying “ twenty-five stones were used,” 
| means that every example passes through the press twenty- 
five times, each colour being ied by a separate printing. 

The list of prizes will also mceiude a certain number of 
examples of the Bust, in porcelain, of H.R.H. the Princess 
of Wales, pre for the Association last year. Pos- 
sessors of this ust will be pleased to hear that the Council 
have received an intimation by command of the Prince of 
Wales, that his Royal Highness “‘ admires it exceedingly.’ 
The Council have arranged to produce in the same mate- 
rial a bust of the Prince of Wales, from a model by Mr. 
Morton Edwards. ees Se 
companion bust, is completed, it may elicit a similar 
satisfacto: i ial from the Princess. 

With me tar to another work 
ciation, the Memorial Tazza of H.R.H. the late Prince 
| Consort, it was a great satisfaction to the Council, after 
forwarding the tazza to Buckingham Palace, to receive 
a letter by command of the Queen, assuring them “ that 
her Majesty will value very highly this very creditable ex- 
ample of printing on Ceramic ware.” Shortly afterwards 
| the Queen desired to have three of the Tazzas made for 
her. On these being sent to the Palace, with a request 
that her Majesty would be pleased to accept them, Sir 
Charles Phipps, in the course of his reply, said,— 

** T have received the commands of the Queen to inform 
you, that although there exists a general rule against the 
acceptance of presents, ‘her Majesty willingly makes an ex- 
ception in favour of Pa gett gpa othe wong and that 
her Maj deepl and appreciates the motives 
which ae, to roduction of this Memorial Tazza.”” 

The lamented d of J. B. Bunning, esq., and of 
William Herbert, esq., and the retirement of J. R. Soden, 
eaq., left three vacancies in the Council. These have been 
filled by the election of T. G. Sambrooke, esq., R. Broad- 


* a. : heat 

. Buna whose is , was the City 
ah in that ity made many succeseful 
i artists; notably by the part 
he took in inducing the corporation to riate a large 
sum of money for the production of statues in marble for 
the adornment of the great hall of the Mansion House. 
himself a collector of works of fine art, was 
for many years a most active and useful member of the 
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Council: his friendship is held in affectionate memory by 
those who were his es. 

To their honorary assistants all over the world, the 
Council offer their warmest thanks ; as they do also to the 
Society of British Artists, for the use of the Galleries in 
Suffolk-street, for the exhibition of the works of art 
selected by the prizeholders of 1863. The Council would 
here, too, express their appreciation of the efficient 
services of Mr. T. 8. Watson, B.A., assistant secretary, 
who has now discharged the duties of that office for twenty 


ears. 
4 In their last report your Council stated that they had 
offered a premium for a life-size figure or group in marble 
to be competed for by finished models in plaster. The 
particulars of the competition and some account of the 
‘Association were translated into French and Italian, and 
published in several foreign journals. In reply to the 
offer, fifteen models were sent og Pony time specified, and 
three arrived from abroad too late to be admitted to 
competition. : : ? 

By the courtesy of the Committee of Privy Council 
charged with the superintendence of the —— of 
Art, the models were exhibited in the North Court of the 
South Kensington Museum, and were visited by very 
large numbers of persons. 

The Council, due deliberation, selected three of 
the models as best meeting their requirements, viz., “A 
Wood Nymph,” “The Lady of the Lake,” and “ Imogen 
entering the Cave ;”’ and ultimately awarded the premium 
to the ‘‘ Wood Nymph,” the sculptor of which was found to 
be Mr. C. B. Birch, of Keppel-street, Russell-square, who is 
now proceeding with the group in marble. e premium 
will be hereafter charged to the funds of the year in which 
the statue may be allotted, or otherwise e available. 
To the other competitors the Council return their thanks, 

The account of receipts and expenditure may be stated 
in outline thus; a detailed statement will as usual, be 
printed with this report :— 


Total amount of subscriptions received £12,469 16 0 


Cost of printing rt, almanacs, Xe. ; 

clerks, rent, ; exhibition and other 

expenses, including agents’ commis- 

BION AN TESETVE ...cccececsssessecesseseees £2,794 18 10 
Total cost of volumes of illustrations of 





the “ Ancient Mariner”’ .................. 3,453 17 2 
Amount allotted for prizes .............0066 6,221 0 0 
£12,469 16 0 


The reserve fund now amounts in the whole to the sum | 


of 11,5497. 10s., and by its progressive accumulation it will 

lace the Art-Union upon a most solid and permanent 
oundation. The Council have had under consideration a 
proposal for erecting, on freehold ground, a building of 


its own, uniting offices, warehouse room for its valuable | 


stock, capacious galleries, and a -sized meeting-hall 
for the occasional assembling of the members. This is an 
object to be kept in view whenever a favourable site may 
present itself. 

The accounts have been audited by two members of the 


eneral body of subscribers, G. H. Griffin, esq., and H. | 


elluish, esq., and three members of the Finance Com- 
mittee. 

The amount set apart for the purchase of works of art 
from the public galleries by the prizeholders themselves is 
divided in this manner :— 





SP OT DB ik. cei ckticchitisiisbinmcens £10 each. 
OB -gs °c ssenictanndicicanacanaeel 15 5, 
RE Se 20 » 
er a i 
12 be; eeneencaspeqesesoniebapansnesnins 35 55 
12 ” ” » 
10 ” ” 
6 ” ” 
8 ” ” 
2 ” ” 
1 ” ” 
150 


To these are added :— 


4 Statuettes in Bronze, ‘‘Caractacus,” from the 
statue by J. H. Foley, R.A. 
150 Statuettes in Porcelain, ‘‘Go to Sleep,” from 
the original by Joseph Durham. 
150 Busts in Porcelain of H.R.H. the Princess of 
Wales, from the original by Mrs. Thorney- 


croft, 
150 Pairs of Bas-reliefs in fictile ivory, of subjects 
n a — .« BE. W. on st a 
200 omo-lithographs, ‘‘ Young Eng! Sy 
200 Chromo-lith phs, * Wild Roses.” 
170 Volumes of Etchings, by R. Brandard. 
30 Silver Medals, commemorative of Bacon, the 
sculptor. 
making in all 1,204 prizes, in addition to the volume of 
illustrations received by every member, and the Parian 
busts due to those who have subscribed for ten years con- 
secutively without gaining a prize. 

In accordance with the wishes of a large number of 
members, the smaller prizes will be allotted by numbers 
drawn from the wheel, in the same manner as the picture- 
prizes; but, as the drawing of these prizes would occupy 
more time than the proper business of this theatre would 
allow, the drawing will take place at the office to-morrow 
morning, at ten o'clock, when any members desirous of 
being present are invited to attend. 

It is satisfactory to the Council to find subjects early 
mooted in their annual reports now engaging more general 
attention. As early as 1541, it was urged in one of our 
caus tho arte of datign Soleg guamtelyy giometel, unt es 

of design being gen ot the 
public taste enlarged and A roved, ep miaalaabiees 
of the country connected with design would receive a 
similar impression. ‘Thus,’ the vo a went on to say, 
*‘ considerable assistance may be rendered to that move- 
ment now going on in the various tasteful productions of 
the hand and the loom, and the Art-Union may be directly 
instrumental in creating new objects of industry and of en- 
joyment, and therefore in adding at the same time to the 
wealth of the country.” It was fairly argued that, as the 
collection and exhibition of works of art had not merely 
tended to the moral elevation of the people, but had given 
a stimulus and direction to their industry, so a direct en- 
couragement of the higher branches of art would have a 
similar effect in a still greater degree. In another early 
report, it was said,—*To lead the arts to the aid of our 
manufactures one of the objects kept steadily in 
view by the Council of the Art-Union of London from the 
date of its establishment. Apart from the increased com- 
mercial value thereby given, it is much to be desired in an 


educational point of view, that all articles of furniture and 
in daily use should have the forms of beauty which art can 
give. As these become familiar to the eyes of all, that 
which is inelegant and unsymmetrical becomes unpleasing, 
and the general standard of taste is necessarily raised.” 
The things which are around us influence mind. 
Homes are the manufactories of men, so to speak: the 
well-ordering of them is a matter of no trifling moment. 
Since, then, this doctrine has obtained more general 
acceptance, it is seen that the want of artistic taste 
gst the people has been a loss to the country, and 
is already reaping benefit from increased means 
of art-education even ina pecuniary point of view. 
exports, which have eno i show it; for the 
greatest increase is found in articles involving taste in the 
production of them,—such as plate, silk manufactures, 
pottery, and popes Langage. 
This advance in industrial art has even startled our taste- 
ful neighbours, the French; has led to various official 
rts, and to steps for the improvement of their schools 
of art. A recent writer, there, appeals to the great 
masters of the art not to disdain industry, but to give it 
their support; not, as it were, to imagine that nothing is 
pure in art but upon the condition of being i 
useless. He reminds them that Raffaelle drew arabesques 
on the walls of palaces, and designs for tapestry; that 
Titian, Tintoretto, and Paul Veronese did the same, and 
eee gem bw mah the int le ete 
ey au uence, 
same of their Soved ey Jace in English 
ing is beginning to take its proper in i 
educational courses. de i fonwustion in it gives 
es of accurate observation and improves the min 
number of persons learning drawing in 1863, in con- 
the t of Art, were 16,480 in art 
schools with 79,305 chi in poor schools, being an in- 
crease of more than five per cent. on the returns of the 
revious year. Upwards of 18,400/. was paid by them in 
ees, seeming to show that the instruction is appreciated. 
The Sch of Design, if they bave not yet produced 
any large number of creative designers, are thus giving 
some knowledge of art to thousands, nag os their 
taste, and so forcing on manufacturers who have to supply 
them to better things; and providing, as the Art-Union 
has aided in doing, a cultivated and therefore appreciative 
public for true artists. Some part of the charm of every 
work of art the gazer must find within himself. The highest 
qualities of a picture can scarcely be obvious to an unculti- 
vated 6 tor. 
The demand in England at this time for Posse yee is very 
great, and the prices paid for the works of our 
inters are larger than has ever been the case before. 
oney judiciously spent in this way is well invested. 
| The first purchaser of the ‘‘ Strawberry Girl’’ gave Rey- 
nolds fifty guineas for it; the last, the Marquis of Hert- 
ford, was delighted in oe it for 2,100 guineas. 
|_ Artists should be paid for thinking. Pictures that can 
| be understood at a glance do little service to art. If 
| writing for a cursory perusal by those who run has been 
| the bane of literature in our time; so painting without 
| thought, the products therefore requiring no thought, is 
ruinous to art. 





nexion with 





| _ From the first incorporation of the Art-Union of Lon- 
| don the annual report has called for the union of painting 
| with architecture,—the adornment of spaces in pub- 
| lic situations by the best painters; and has urged upon 
| corporations and other powerful bodies the os 
of some of the funds at their dis 1 for suc ——, 
What was done in this direction r, the municipal councils 
| of the Italian republies and by guilds in early times may be 
| pointed to for imitation, Many will remember, for exam- 
| ple, the remarkable Scuola di San Rocco, in Venice, built 
| in the sixteenth century by a fraternity of merchants—a 
| fraternity still in existence—who employed Tintoretto, as 
| well as Titian and others, in a less degree, to cover the 
ceilings and walls of the hall with grand pictures. For 300 
years these works have attracted and charmed the lovers 
| of art of all countries, and will long continue to do so. 

A great advautage claimed for mural painting, and 
which can scarcely be denied it, is that, besides spreading 
the salutary influence of art amongst the most numerous 

| classes, it withdraws the artist himself from influences 
| entirely individual and evanescent. 

| Some noble wall-pictures are now on the eve of comple- 
| tion in the Palace of Westminster ; not to mention ot 

| which, though less important, give reason to hope that the 
| practice of so employing painting, of so setting up pictures 
| where they can be seen by all,—pictures in which may be 
| found,— 

** The spiritual presences of absent thing=,”” 


is increasing and will be persevered in. 

The study of fine works of art tends to the elevation of 
character. Art lifts the mind a little out of the real up to 
the ideal; and may indicate the something more that the 
striving soul longs fur, As Mrs, Browning sings, the artist 


’ 





** To keep up open roads, 
Betwixt the seen and unseen,—bursting through 
The best of your conventions,” 


If, then, as some of our wisest thinkers have said, the 
elevation of the mind ought to be the principal end of all 
our studies, which ind are of little service if they do 
not in some measure effect that, art must always a 
powerful agent in education. 

. Art, let it be remembered, is something more than 
the simple imitation of physical nature,—it is inspired 
by thought, includes thought. A picture is a translation 
of nature by the mind of the producer; and much the 
world owes to the artist who translates it well. It to 
establish the supremacy of mind over matter. ft is a 
triumph of mind. And what triumphs can be nobler than 
those of the mind,—triumphs that injure none, but, while 
adding to the fame and fortune of the artist, tend to the 
glory and advantage of the country ? 

Grorez Gopwiy, 

Lewis Pocock, 

Honorary Secretaries, 


Lord Monteagle, in moving the adoption of 
the Report, described it as being at once en- 
couraging and instructive. He thought their 
annual Reports formed the most interesting 
part of the modern history of art in England. 
In the course of its twenty-eight years of exist- 
ence the Art-Union had met with many difficul- 
ties; and it had been, though sympathised with 
by all classes, entirely unassisted by public sup- 
port, either from Parliament or the Government 








for the time being. It was to themselves that 
the rea f owed its present position. The 
Society not only extended its influence and 
its usefulness among the people to a greater 
extent than almost any other popular establish- 
ment, but it had produced a most intimate and 
binding connexion between the artists and 
their countrymen in all parts of the empire. He 
was glad to see as a happy and en i 


Our} example of the services of their artistic diplo- 


macy that we were at length likely to have a 
suitable building for the reception and exhibition 
of our noble works of art. He saw it mentioned 
in the daily papers, and he presumed they had 
some authority for their statements, that at a 
not very remote period a new National Gallery 
was to be wuilt. The chairman then referred to 
the recent date of the foundation of the National 
Gallery. Since that time our country, as the 
country of peace and freedom, had become the 
asylum of all the wandering pictures of Europe. 
It was a noticeable fact that, in this commercial 
country, Manchester, Liverpool, and Leeds, the 
greatest centres of our commerce, had also given 


d. | our artists many of their largest and most perse- 


vering purchasers. Wealth could have no more 
justifiable object than the encouragement of art ; 
and he was happy to see that men who had well 
earned their riches in commerce had the good 
taste and feeling to promote the fine arts. 

Mr. Jas. Fahey, as representing artista, 
seconded the motion, and wished particularly to 
dwell on the sentiment of the report : the figures 
would speak for themselves. The motion having 
been carried unanimously, 

Professor Donaldson proposed a vote of thanks 
to the honorary secretaries, and stated that the 
society owed a great deal of its present success 
to the unpaid exertions during many years of 
these gentlemen, to each of whom they desired 
to present a testimonial, in the shape of an 
artistic table-ornament in silver, of the value of 
2501. Towards this sum 3501. had been already 
collected, the matter being quite independent of 
the ordinary funds of the society. 

Mr. Joshua Butterworth, F.S.A., seconded the 
resolution, which was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Godwin, in responding for Mr. Lewis 
Pocock and himself, said, though grateful, they 
would both have preferred that the subscribers 
should not have been troubled as to a testi- 
monial, Both Mr. Pocock and himself had given 
their exertions in the cause because they believed 
the Art-Union would effect good, and the result 
had justified their expectations. In concluding, 
he proposed a warm vote of thanks to Mr. Ben- 
jamin Webster for allowing the society the 
use of his theatre; and to Mr. R. Phillips for 
superintending the arrangements. 

Mr. Bennoch, F.S.A., seconded the motion, 
which was carried unanimously; and Mr. Phil- 
lips returned thanks. 

Miss Helena Manuel and Miss Blanche Med- 
hurst having consented to draw the prizes, and 
Mr. C. J. Atkinson and Mr. W. Fearis to act as 
scrutineers, the distribution was proceeded with. 
Lord Monteagle being forced to leave, 

Mr. 8. C. Hall, F.S.A., was called to the chair 
in his stead. 

The following is a correct 


LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL PRIZEHOLDERS :— 


2001.—Brewer, Capt. Robe, 8. A. 

ee a rent Dispensary ; Shepherd, J. W., 
Grimsby. 

100/.—Dunlop, Miss, 63, Torrin 

‘ord; Gamgee, J., in! " . 

75l.—Badger, H. P., Rother ; Drillio, Mrs. G., 
Hamilton, N.8.; Hains, G. J., Farringdon; Hall, R., 
King’s-road, Brighton ; White, ‘Mrs., 50, Borough-road ; 
Woolcot, W., Suez. 

60l.—Foster, R. C., Halifax; Gould, Miss, Maida-bill, 
W.; Hutton, H., Adelaide, C.G.H.; James, A., G.W.R. ; 
Jones, W. B., Tollington Park; Lewis, H., Rotherhithe ; 
Po Lord, ao poe any Shaw, F., Dundee; 
—- W., Fenchurch-street ; Tuke, Dr., 37, Albemarle- 


40l.—Carruthers, J., Lockerbie; Costerton, C. F., Eye ; 
Dobson, H. A., 8, Onslow-terrace; Hannam, W., Bury, 


-square ; Watkins, T., 


am, 
Manchester; Heggie, W., Kirkcaldy; Holas, V., Con- 
stantinople; Little E. H., Winchester ; Mann, J. H., 


Al road, Regent’s Park ; Sewell, G. ise ; 
Taylor, F., Staines; Thurburn, Charles, Brighton ; Woolfe, 
Re we 

$5l.—Bain, W., 1, Kin be hoerw 5 vad Feeney, J., 
Edgbaston; Gillman, A. W., Southfi ; Greenway, J., 
Plymouth ; Howard, 8., Brewery, i ; Jameson, 
Mrs. ees Lovell, KR. ,11, Holloway-terrace ; 
Middleton, Ww. W., Hitcham ’; Oliver, T., Holloway ; 
Ramsbottom, J., Orme; Ross, Mrs., Edinburgh ; Solly, 8., 
6, Saville-row. 

25/.—Broadhurst, 8., Longton; Buttemer, Rev. R. D., 

; Cunliffe, Rev. G., Wrexham; Davis, F., Per- 
shore; D’Oyley, R., Christchurch, N.Z.; Fletcher, Mrs. 
R. M., Launceston, 8. A.; Gardner, Mrs., Eaton-square ; 
Hamilton, W., 26, Old Jewry; Hall, J., B i 
Hawke, G., St. Columb; Hoperaft, G., Billiter-square ; 
Mackrell, ‘8. M., Wandsworth; Mozley, Miss Fanny, 
Woolton; Nicholson, J., 14, terrace ; Pilcher, 
D.H., 34, Russell-square ; Powerscourt, Lord, Grosvenc®- 
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square; Rudge, B., Bedford; uire, L., Falmouth; 
Stanton, G., Shrewsbury ; Wells, Geo., Retreat, Clifton. 
201.—. yd, Mrs., Nantwich; Ashford, J. H., Tiver- 
ton; Bartlett, W. E., 6, Bath-place ; Dean, R. 8., 5, Cleve- 
land-gardens; Dunbar, A., Sunbury; Elliott, E., Wim- 
borne; Emberlin, Mrs., Marlborough; Freeman, N. W. 
Northampton ; Hawkes, G. W., Norwood, 8. A.; Hewar- 
dine, G. F., Hull; Jeffries, E., Kandy, Ceylon; Jupp, R., 
96, New Bond-street; Lewis, D. H., Cornhill; Mumford, 
A., Walthamstow; Parker, T. J., Melbourne; Stuart, 
W.J . 45, Pall Mall; Walls, John, Edinburgh; Wemyss, 
C., Cawthorn; Whitehall, Col. J., per Smith & Co.; 


Young, 8 
; Ardaseer, J., Kurrachee, 


, 8., Limehouse. 

15,—Aitkin, R., Linlithgow 
E.I,; Bailey, t., Nelson, N 2; Bowker, J., Gray’s-inn- 
square; Beale, C., Birreguna, are ay Blyth, N., Ade- 
laide, 8.A.; Clark, W., 75, Borough; Clayton, F., Upper 
Vernon-street; Conybeare, W., 15, Warren-street ; Cope- 
land, H., Chelmsford; Dixon, J. J., Great Baddon; 
Duffield, J., Manchester ; Fairbairn, T., Hamilton; Fisher, 
T., Greenwich; Ford, T., Leith ; Foster, W. 8., Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields; Grove, J., Halesowen; Guy, J., Grimsby; 
Hale, B., Hartfield; King, E, Lynn; Laurie, R., Dun- 
fermline ; Lewis, W., Bath; Marton, sa Croydon ; Neate, 
R., Duke-street, Adelphi; Norris, T., Liverpool; Pearson, 
Miss A. 8., vern; Purnell, J. J., Streatham-hill; 
Robinson, Capt., 6 de ; Schiloesser, Mrs., Bryanstone- 
squate ; Thomson, J. C., Quebec; Wright, H., 7, Great 
George-street, 8.W.; Zipcy, M., Smyrna. 

101.—Booth, W. 8., Coventry; Boyden, T. H. Stoke 
Newington- n; Boycott, Mrs., Bridgnorth; Croome, 
J. D., Fishsweet-place, Belfast ; Deering, 8., Ade- 
laide, 8.A.; Finlay, G. L., Edinburgh; Foster, W., 
Broomsgrove; Frith, F. i., 122, Leadenhall-street ; 
Giblin, V. W., Geelong; Glover, A., Longton; Jeeves, 
A., Preston; Kidd, A. G., Dundee; Le Feuvre, 
J. E., Southampton; Longson, John, Stockport ; 
McCrystal, P., Cape of Gocd Hope; Purrott, J., 
Examiner's Office, Customs; Richardson, A., 39, Suther- 
land-street ; Scovell, H., Portswood, Southton ; Smeaton, 
J. Perth; Stuart, R., Liverpool ; Stewart, W., Paisley ; 
Thacker, R., 38, Southampton-street ; Tovey, W., Nelson, 
N.Z.; Turner, W. Sheffield; Valentin, Jas., Cow-cross; 
Wade, H., Derby; Watkins, R., Pimlico; Whiffen, H., 
St. John’s Wood; Wilson, W. H., 25, Coldbath-square ; 
Whittey, G., King Edward-street; Wordsworth, W., 
Leeds ; Young, R., 3, Furnival’s-inn. 

Entitled each to a Bronze Statuette of “ Caractacus.”— 
Austin, R., Halifax, England; Black, Capt., per Smith & 
Elder; Fenn, T. H., Na land ; Spilsbury, B., 1, Huggin-lane. 

Entitled each to a Porcelain Statuette, ‘* Goto Sleep.”’ 
Anderson, F. B. Hessle, Hull; Aste, H., Hampstead ; 
Atkins, C., St. John’s Wood; Attwood, J. A., Bermuda; 
Banks, J. R., Leeds; Baron, G. E., Strocd-hiil; Barr, 
Maj.-Gen., Saffron Walden; Bartlett, J., Euston-road; 
Bevilaqua, L., Lindoch, 8.A.; Biggs, B., Laurence Pount- 
ney-hill; Bignell, Mrs. W., Hobart Town; Black, J., 
Higher Broughton; Borthwick, J. A., Gresham-street ; 
Bowen, D., Alfreton ; Breeze, —, Jamaica Coffee-house ; 
Brunton, W. W., West Hartlepool; Butter, D., Upper 


Norwood; Cawse, G., Peckham-rye; Chissholme, J., | 


Berners-street ; Clarke, G., Northampton; Clarke, J. H. 
Adelaide; Costerd, E. C., Turnham-green; Davis, M., 
Piccadilly ; De Winton, Lieut.-col., Oriental Club ; Dickon, 
Ww. J., Wieen, Tripoli; Dimsdale, Miss J., Islington; 
Dingley, R., Launceston, Cornwall; Dobson, J., Birken- 
head; Dodds, Miss, Gosburton; Dumain, G., Kentish 
Town; Edmonds, F., Aberdeen; Elliot, G., Ashford; 
Emmerson, —, Brixton ; Filmer, J. F., Berners-street ; 
Fisher, J., Sowerby; Fisher, W., Barking; Folliott, 
Rev. J., Canonbury; Forbes, K., Cruden; Forrest, 


D., Brompton; Foulsham, C., N. Brixton; Froom, | 


C. P., Lincoln’s-inn-fields ; Frost, W. E., A.R.A.; Gape, 
W., Melbourne; Gardener, J., Folkestone; Gatenby, 
Miss L., Bicton; Giblin, J. T., Geelong; Gordon, Miss, 


Edinburgh; Gore, Lady Grace, Brighton ; Greenwood, | 


J. B., Bingley; Guy, H. J., Portsmouth; Hankinson, 
G., Manchester; Harding, E., Reform Club; Harrold 


Bros., Great 8t. Helen’s; Harris, J., Dulwich-common; | 


Hartuell, P., Dalston; Harvey, J., jun., Bishops Stort- 
ford; Hawkins, W. L., Christchurch; Hill, Mrs. 8., 
Gopsall-street; Hinds, Miss, Demerara; Hitchcock, 
G. B., San Francisco; Hoad, L., Rye; Hodgson, J., 
Clapham-common; Hoffman, A., Copenhagen; Holden, 
J. P., Manchester; Horsfall, W.C., Leeds ; Jackson, Miss, 
Carshalton; Kane, C., Gawler-town; Keppel, Adml. Sir 
H., Bishopstoke ; Lancaster, T., Clifton; Leveson, E. J., 
Singapore; Liddington, A. J., Sydney; Livesay, A. F., 
Portsmouth; Llewellyn, J., Stone; M‘Crae, C., Ox- 
ford; Mannings, G., Kensington Palace; Mercer, J., 
Clitheroe; Moffat, H., Edin argh 5 Moon, T., Thorn- 
ley; Morrish, F. A., Plymouth; i 


a. M, B., | 
Belfast; Muzio, J., sen., Highbury; athan, A., | 
> 


Hartlepool; Newton, F., Westbourne-terrace; Nichols, 
J., Coburg-road; Nichols, 8. A., Darwen; Northum- 
berland, the Duke of; Nutman, Jno., North Holt; 
Oakley, J. J., 183, Piccadilly; Parkinson, Rev. Dr., 
Grimsby; Pease, J. B., Middlesborough; Perry, Miss, 
Islington; Perrin, Mrs., Buckingham-street; Peters, 
Rev. H.,; Sunderland; Preston, J., Liverpool; Prince, 
J. F., Manchester; Purchase, E., gg Tydvil ; 
Rayley, Mrs., Southwold ; Rich, Mrs., 22, Bayswater- 


terrace; Ricketts, J., Sheffield; Rhodes, | Ripley ; | 


Robb, W., Stepney ; Rook, E., Sittingbourne ; Rose, Jas. 
A., Salisbury-street ; Rush, -» Craig’s-court; Russell, 
D., Dunfermline; Russell, J., Bannstead; Sandford, 


W. A., Wellington ; Savage, G., Northampton; Savile, C., tens his Majesty’s picture drawer the sum of 120/. 
St. George’s-road ; Senior, B., Batley; Sharp, W., Bir- in full satisfaction for a copy of Titian’s great 


mingham ; Sharp, W., Handsworth; Sharples, J., Black- | . : : Thite. 
1 : Shelley, p rk Chelstchenth; Shemen, 3. ©.,| Venus by him made and delivered in at White 


Waltham; Smale, R. G., Hoxton ; Smith, Job, Yarmouth ; 
Smith, J. B., Feltham ; Spencer, T., Liverpool; me 
F., Cholsey ; Stanfield, —, Bradford ; Stevens, J. C. M., 
Torrivgton ; a Mrs., West Brompton; Steward, 
J. R., Jedburgh; Struthers, R. V., Natal; Stubbs, J., 
New Brunswick ; Sudbury, J., jun., Halstead ; Sydenham, 
J. P. W., Islip; Tanner, J., Christchurch ; Taylor, T. G., 
Edinburgh ; Trompece, C. G., Newcastle-on-Tyne ; Tom- 
Sin Hackney; Tuckett, T. H., Dunfermline ; 
Turner, C., 84, Park-street ; Vincent, J. E., South Audley- 
street; Wade, J., Brompton; Walmisley, H., Clapham 
Park; Walters, J., Borden; Walton, 6. E., Acton; 
Warden, J. W., Finchley-road; Wates, E., Gravesend; 
Weston, T. A., Bury, Lancashire; Wickham, Capt., Win- 
chester; Wilkinson, Miss, Oxted; Wood, E., Aylesford; 
Wright, J., jun., Middlewich; Wyon, E. W., Stanhope- 
street; Young, W., Bolton; Young, W. W., Hartlepool. 





New York TENEMENTS.—There is a house in 
New York having 68 rooms, 8 feet by 10 feet, 
containing 144 adults and 138 children. 


NEW MATERIALS FOR THE LIFE O} 
DANIEL MYTENS. 


In a MS. Book of Warrants (preserved in the 
British Museum) under the signet of King 
Charles I. when Prince of Wales, the following 
document, hitherto overlooked by all who have 
written on the history of art in England, is 
to be found. It supplies the earliest illus- 
tration we possess of King Charles’s well- 
known love for the fine arts, and is in every 
respect important :— 


“To oF Right trustie and wel-beloved Sir 
Henry Hobart, K*., Sc. 

Right thrusty and wel-beloved Wee greet vo" 
well &c. Whereas in and by one Indenture 
dated the 29th day of August [1624] last made 
betwene o'selfe one thone parte and Dariel 
Mittens of London Picture Drawer one thother 
part for considerations us movinge Wee haue 
demised and granted unto the said Daniel 
Mittens all that messuage or tenem' w* the 
yard and garden plott behinde the same adioyn- 
inge as it is nowe enclosed w a bricke wall 
sett and being at the upper end of St. Martin’s 
Lane, in the parish of St. Martin’s in y* Fields 
butted and bounded as in the said Indenture 
is expressed of which premisses Wee now stand 
possessed for divers years yet enduring by and 
under a lease thereof made by Allen Turner of 
the p’rish of St Martin’s in the Feilds aforesaide 
‘unto §S* Paterick Murray and by y* said S° 
| Paterick Murray late assigned unto Us To hane 
|and to hold the said messuage or tenem‘ unto 
|the said Daniell Mittens his Executors and 
Assignes from the feast day of St John Baptist 
‘last past before the date hereof unto the full 
}end and term of 12 yeares and a halfe from 
| thence fully to be complete and ended yeilding 
| and payinge the yearlie rent of vj‘ [sixpence] at 
| the feast of St Michaell the Archangell onelie if 





throw additional light on the character of his 
employment :— 

“To Daniel Mittens picture maker upon the 
like warr’t dated the viije. of December 1625 
for severall pictures of deverse noble personages 
done for his Majesty, exxx', 

10. July, 1627. Warr‘. to pay to Daniel Mit- 
tens, the king’s painter, 1001., for three pictures, 
—one of James IV. of Scotland, one of Mary 
the last queen of Scotland, and another of his 
Majesty’s own royal person.” 

The “ whereabouts” of the James IV. and of 
the Mary Queen of Scots are, I believe, un- 
known. Cannot David Laing, so well read 
in Scottish history, or all-accomplished Albert 
Way assist us in recovering them ? 

Two years later the following entry relates to 
Mytens, and to art in England :— 

“ By order dated 15 July, 1629. Unto Daniel 
Mittens, painter, as well 1201. for a great picture 
of his Majesty, and a picture of the Queen and 
the Dwarf; and 201. in part of 951. for a picture 
of Queen Mary and a small picture of Prince 
Henry, made by him for his Majesty.” 

The “ great picture” of this interesting entry 
is the noble Mytens of the King, Queen, and Sir 
Jeffery Hudson, the Dwarf, the pillioned horse 
with dogs, now at Serlby Hall, in Nottingham- 
shire, the seat of Viscount Galway. Many will 
doubtless remember to have seen it at the 
famous Art Treasures Exhibition at Manchester 
in 1857. 

In the earliest volume of the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s MS. Warrant Books, preserved in St. 
James’s Palace, I found the following entry :— 
| “24th May, 1638. A warrant to Daniel 
| ittens to deliver to the Lord Deputy the picture 
he lately made of the King.” 
| The Lord Deputy was the famous Earl of 
| Strafford. This picture is now, I believe, at 
| Lord Fitzwilliam’s in Yorkshire. 
| The following letter from Mytens to Sir 








it shalbe demanded, w" divers covenants in y*| Dudley Carleton, has been imperfectly printed 
| said Indenture conteyned, as in and by the said| by Mr. Carpenter.* I owe my transcript to the 


| Indenture, &c. Dated at Newmarkett, 3° Decen:. 
| 1624.* 


| The following payments were made to Mytens 
| in the reign of James I., and are now first pub- 
lished :— 

| “To Daniel Myttens upon the Counsells warrt 
| dated at Whitehall xxv'° May 1620 for making | 
the picture of the Earle of Nottingham by his | 
Ma** comaundem with a guilded frame for the 
same, xxvij.”+ 


courtesy of the accomplished Mrs. Everett Green. 
The original is in the keeping of the Master of 
the Rolls :— 


“ Laus Deo this 18th of August a° 1618. 

Right Honnorable my varry good Lord.— 
My deutie first being remembred, wishinge your 
lordship muk healt and happynes. These feawe 


| lynes are to aduese you that I send you by this 


bearer that picteur or portrait of the Lord of 
Arundel and his lady to getthir in a small 





This was the Lord High Admiral Earl,—the 
Armada Lord Howard of Effingham,—at this 
time an old man. 

Three years later he commanded a higher 
price for his full-length portraits :— 

“To Danyell Mittens uppon lyke warr* dated 
quarto Aprilis 1623 for drawinge his Ma* pic- 
| ture at the length w** was given to Mounsieur 


Boyschott ambassador from the Archduke, | 


| xxxli.” 
“To Daniell Mittens, upon like warraunt dated 


ix®. Octobris 1623 for a picture of the Prince | 


| his highnes [Charles I.}, drawne at length and | 
| delivered to Don Carlos de Coloma ambassador 
| from the King of Spaine, xxx".§ 
| 19 July, 1624. Grant to Daniel Mytens of a/| 
| pension of 501. per ann. for his encouragement 
| in the art and skill of picture drawing, on con- | 
| dition that he do not depart the realm without | 
| warrant from king or council, and that he do 
| not refuse such service and employment in his 
| said art as shall be reasonably required of him.” 
Among the miscellaneous state papers in the 
custody of the Master of the Rolls is the follow- 
| ing entry :— 
| 2 July, 1625. Warrant to pay to Daniel Mit- 





hall for his Majesty’s use and service.” 

This very interesting entry relates to the 
Titian now at Hampton Court,—the Titian of 
one of Walpole’s many reminiscences: “ While 
Queen Caroline dressed,’ Walpole writes, 
“ prayers used to be read in an outward room, 
where hung a naked Venus. Mrs. Selwyn, bed- 
chamber woman in waiting, was one day ordered 
to bid the chaplain, Dr. Madox (afterwards 
Bishop of Worcester) to begin the service. He 
said, archly, ‘And a very proper altar-piece is 
here, madam.’ ” 

The following entries (now first published) 





* Harleian MS., No. 1718, fol. 95. 
+ MS. Accounts of the Treasurer of the Chamber, 
formerly in the Audit Office. 


t Ibid, 


forme : it is rowled op in a smal case. I have 
| donne my indeaure to perswaide his lorship to 
| send your honnor those great picteures, butt he 
|is not willinge to parte from them, by reason 
|thye doe lycke his honnor so well that he wil 


| kiepe them, and he willed me to make these in a 
|smaller forme, who I trust your honnor wil 
| accept and exsteme as a smal presente donne by 
| by my Lord of Arundel, & for my paynes and 
| keare, I have donne therein to the most of my 
|pouwre. I leaue the judgment to your lord- 
| ship’s good discrecion. 

I have binne at Harckney [Hackney ?] to see 
wetther I could fynde occasion to drawe the 
Prince’s hignes picteur, but the prince beeinge a 


| huntinge & suddainly to depart forthir in pro- 
| gres, I am returned for London, so that I must 
| waight for a better oportunity at his retorne 


backe; and this is for the presente the effecte of 
my writtinge to your honnor the which it may 
please you to accept as from your pore & on- 
worthie seruant, whoe wil ever bee reddie to showe 
my bounden dewtie when your honnor shall haue 
occasion to make tryall; in the meane while, I 
pray unto the Lord to preserue & kepe your 
honnor in healt & prosperitie to the ende of euer- 
lasting glorie. Amen. 
Your honnor euer to command, 
Danret Myrens.” 


Other printed papers relating to Mytens in 
England, which future editors of Walpole and 
picture historians of art in England would do 
well to refer to, may be found in Mr. Tierney’s 
* Arundel,” p. 495, and Mr. Sainsbury’s “ Ru- 
bens.” The “new materials” of my communi- 
cations are from MS. sources or from personal 
observation. 

The late Mr. Frank Graves, of Pall Mall (with 
whom so much curious information has passed 
away) told me (Nov. 1853) that the portrait 
withdrawn at the Plumer Ward sale in Hertford- 
shire (in 1853) of the beheaded Duke of Hamilton, 
was so like Vandyck, that he should have called 
the picture a Vandyck had he not detected 











§ Ibid, 


* Carpenter's Vandyck, p. 176. 
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Mytens’s name in a corner of the canvas. 

Where is this portrait ? 
The works by Mytens not already mentioned 

I will now attempt to catalogue :— 

At Combe Abbey, full length of Charles I., 
standing. 

At Hampton Court, full length of Charles Howard, 
Earl of Nottingham; the Armada Earl. 
Another at Greenwich. 


Ditto, ditto, James Hamilton, second Marquis of 


Hamilton (died 1625), with his staff as Lord 
Steward. This is no doubt the picture which 
Charles had when Prince of Wales (Sainsbury’s 
Rubens, p. 355). 

Ditto, ditto, dated 1623, of Ludovic Stuart, Duke 
of Richmond and Lenox, buried 1623, with 
monument in Henry VII.’s Chapel. 

Ditto, ditto, seated, of Edward Lord Zouch. 


Ditto, ditto, standing, of Jeffrey Hudson, the 


dwarf. 


At Kimbolton, ditto, standing, of Robert Rich, 
Earl of Warwick, inscribed “ Atatis sue 44 


anno 1632, D. Mytens, fe'.” 


At Drayton (formerly), ditto, standing, of Henry 


Rich, Earl of Holland, in a striped habit, 
with a walking-stick. Walpole calls it “ very 
fine.” 

At Welbeck, ditto, of Sir Charles Cavendish, 
father of William Cavendish, Earl, Marquis, 
and Duke of Newcastle. 

Ditto, ditto (in blue), of the mother of the same 
person. 

Ditto, ditto (in black), of the first wife of the 
same person. Signed in gold letters,—‘ Atatis 
suse—anno 1624, D. Mytens, fet.” 

At Knowle, ditto, Lionel Cranfield, Earl of Middle- 
sex (d. 1645), with his white staff as Lord 
Treasurer. A small bell on the table has 
these letters, D.M.F. 1623. 

At Euston, ditto, Villiers, first Duke of Bucking- 
ham, signed “ D. Miitens f* a°. 1626.” 


At Grimsthorpe, ditto, Richard Weston, Earl of | with the whole blame for such incurable defects | 


Portland. The same person that Vandyck 

painted. If the Mytens and Vandyck were 

hung together on the walls of the British 

Institution a real service would be rendered 

to portraiture and portrait painters. 

At the Bodleian, half-length of John Selden. 

Extremely fine, and well preserved. 

I have shown that Mytens held a house from 
the Crown in the parish of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
fields, in London. I have now to give, and for 
the first time, the entries in the register of St. 
Martin’s relating to Vandyck’s immediate pre- 
decessor in reputation and practice. That 
Mytens was married, and that the Christian 
name of his wife was Grace are additions to the 
scanty materials we have of a great painter. 

“1624-5, March 8. Martinius Mitten filius 
Danielis et Grace ux btiz™ fuit. 

1627, July 9. Elizabetha Mittens et Susanna 
dangh™ of Daniel and Grace Mittens bap‘. 

1627-8, Feb. 1st. Suzanne Mitten filia Danielis 
et Gracie ux sepulta fuit in ecclesia. 

1628, Aug. 1st. Suzanne Mitten filia Danieli 
et Gracie sep in ecclia.” 

Mytens sleeps in the same grave with his 
predecessor and rival in reputation, Paul Van- 
somer, and in the same cemetery with his 
friend and neighbour, Sir Theodore Mayerne, the 
famous physician, whose fine portrait-tomb, 
coloured to the life, stands—shame to say— 
bricked in and buried in the vaults of Gibbs’s 
noble church of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. When 
they took, the other day, the coffin of Surgeon 
John Hunter from St. Martin’s to St. Paul’s, 
they might have taken the fine monument of 
Physician Sir Theodore Mayerne from buried 
darkness into decent daylight. Let the College 
of Physicians unearth and erect in their own 
college the characteristic monumental effigy of 
famous Sir Theodore Mayerne. The distance is 
nought from one side of Trafalgar-square to 
another, Peter CUNNINGHAM. 








THE SANITARY ARRANGEMENTS OF 
BUILDINGS IN HOT CLIMATES. 


As I only receive your invaluable periodical 
monthly, and then two months after publication, 
I trust you will permit me to refer to one of your 
numerous articles on sanitary improvement, 
which must have, in the opinion of all sound 
men, much merit and great weight. The article 
I refer to is published in your issue of October 
3rd, 1863, and is entitled “ The Sanitary State of 
our Army in India ;” and, as most of the article 
alludes to the defective drainage of barracks, I 
should just like to point out a few of the prac- 
tical difficulties attendant on ventilation and 


drainage in a warm climate. I write from the 
new colony of Queensland, which is partly 
within the tropic of Capricorn, and where I have 
resided for seven years, during which time I 
have had to contend with some of the difficul- 
ties the architects, engineers, and builders of 
India are constantly beset with. Throughout 
the article quoted, the following remarks, being 
iterated and reiterated, would appear to contain 
the complete key to the cause of most of the 
disease and mortality in the Indian barracks :— 
“ We very much doubt, however, whether much 
of what is called malaria does not simply mean 
foul air from station barracks and towns.” 
Again, Sir Ronald Martin says, “It is evident 
that due regard has not been paid to the sani- 
tary condition of the Indian barracks; and that 
proper attention has not been paid to the swr- 
roundings.” Again, in Dr. Bird’s remarks, “ In 
some cases where disease prevailed in the army, 
the greatest part of the outbreak was occasioned 
by the overcrowding of the barracks and the filthy 
cesspools in thé midst of them;” and in quota- 
tions from Miss Nightingale’s report the sub- 
stance of the above is repeated. As to over- 
crowding, little can be said in extenuation 
except that the first cost of suitable buildings 
deterred the timid authorities from erecting 
|them at once. It would not appear that the 
said authorities ever for one moment took 
the frightful cost of the “avoidable excess 
|of mortality” set down in your article at 
| 388,0001., in the calculations of their building 
| projects, into consideration. This, to my know- 
|ledge, is a frequent and most fatal oversight 
‘with governments, who seem to consider 
‘that as “sufficient to the day is the evil 
thereof,” so also is the good thereof, and who 
* take no thought of the morrow.” Hence the 





| views of a governor or government is saddled 


as we complained of. But, to turn to the defi- 
_ cient ventilation and drainage, it were hard to 
'say which in a hot climate is most difficult to 
| effect. And let me remark, that you, from your 
| stand-point, in the cool, moist climate of the sea- 
'girt isle, are scarcely fair judges of the require- 
,ments of such extreme climates. I would 


mention, in reference to this climate, which is | 
| similar to that of Rio Janeiro, how almost impos- | 
sible it is to give ventilation by the vast variety 
| of ventilation openings that have from time to | 


time been invented and patented, at those times 
of the atmosphere when it is quite stagnant, as 
it is for days and nights tegether during the 
height of summer, when the thermometer stands 
| at 90° in the shade, and during the long con- 
| tinuous rains which for days together descend in 
| vertieal lines, or sheets very often. You will 
admit at once, that, unless means are adopted for 
stirring up the lazy air, it must become foul 
'and oppressive. In India the pwnkoh is the 
/means usually adopted to effect thig ; but in this 
| country we are fast wedded to the “ habits and 
| customs of the English.” There are insuperable 
| difficulties in the way of introducing machines 
for artificial ventilation, either into Indian bar- 
racks or into buildings in far outlying British pos- 
sessions. First, their cost is enormous ; then, fuel 
is perhaps required where it is difficult to ob- 
tain: the heat of the climate is also against 
their use, as it would be futile to attempt the 
| warming of buildings in most cases in such 
climates: the whole utility of the machinery 
would consequently consist in the agitation of 
the air, and of forcing it over large evaporating 
surfaces kept constantly wetted. The best 
system of general ventilation that can be 
obtained appears to be by building only 
single buildings, not in any case back to 
back, or honey-combed, perforating them with 
double-hung sash windows, and by thoroughly 
shielding them by wide, low verandahs or 
arcades ; the rooms being lofty, and lighted and 
further ventilated by lunettes over the veran- 
dahs or arcades. And, above all, to give the air 
a clear passage through the buildings from side 
to side ard from end to end, little artificial ven- 
tilation will be found requisite should such 
means be tried. It is admitted that buildings 
on this plan are more costly in the mere erec- 
tion ; but not, according to the showing of your 
article, in the end; by their saving thousands 
which are spent in sanitary measures and in the 
cure of disease. 

Drainage is an impossibility without water- 
supply, and ten times more so in climates where 
the evaporation is two-thirds of the annual rain- 
fall. If we suppose a barrack station on some 


officers whose business it is to carry out the) 


Australia, running streams not being every- 
where present, the supply of water will neces- 
sarily be from the rainfall, collected in tanks, 
perhaps rather limited in capacity, even for the 
daily consumption of the officers and men. A 
copious supply of pure water being obtained, 
drainage were a light consideration ; and it would 
seem hopeless to attempt any system of drain- 
age to barracks, or anywhere else, without it; so 
that the Indian reporters are about right when 
they consider no drainage a sufficient guarantee 
for health. If there be no sufficient water- 
supply, the latrines cannot be cleansed, except 
by hand labour; for if you attempt to drain 
them, if there be no rain, the drains get choked 
by the drought, and the evil is increased pro- 
digiously. If drainage be attempted, there is 
probably no outfall except into an open ditch; 
and it will be apparent that this is only remov- 
ing the sore spot without benefit. Or, say the 
drainage debouches into a tank, would there be 
much benefit in this way? Here, then, arises 
another question,—Are proper sites selected ? 
It might happen that many of the evils com- 
plained of could be obviated by more attention 
to the site and its capabilities for getting pro- 
perly, supplied with water. 

I trust it will appear from the above remarks 
that the greatest obstacle to efficient drain- 
age in warm climates is the want of water, 
and where its want is greatly increased by the 
enormous amount of evaporation by heat, which 
causes the inhabitants to “ waste not ” that they 
“want not.” And, further, even suppose you 
have water more abundantly than you require, if 
it have no natural fall, but require pumping for 
the purposes of draining, the difficulty of thorough 
drainage is still very great, and will, in sucha 
case, be very expensive. It will often be found 
that any system requiring manual or machinery 
labour will get out of order and be a constant 
‘cause of outlay. In this new-made city of Bris- 
bane, the inhabitants have been made fully alive 
_ to the necessity for drainage ; but to attempt it 
/has been found impossible, as the place, con- 
taining, by the census of the Ist of January, 
| 1864, about 15,000 inhabitants, is precariously 
' supplied by a reservoir holding not more than 
400,000 gallons of brown water, alive with the 
/most curious animaleule, and thickened with 
“nearly all the chlorides, sulphates, nitrates, 
and carbonates of the pharmacopceia.” 

However, the Parliament voted a loan of 50,0002. 
to bring water to the city, and the commis- 
sioners have set about this highly important 
| work; and it is expected, ere long, that the dam 
‘will be in building and the pipe-laying com- 
'menced. One thing, the promoters of the 
' scheme never put forth at all during the whole 
‘agitation for the work, namely, the conjunction 
of a system of drainage. But this may be ac- 
counted for, that when they got the water-supply 
| loan, another loan for drains to carry the waste- 
water off would necessarily follow. 

I trust you will pardon the introduction of 
local matter into this letter, and that you will 
sometimes condescend to notice some of our 
doings in your journal, which, to us, in Australia, 

a double value, where we have no 
Institute (the British Institute have closed their 
stores to us, in the far South, as well as to you), 
no museums, no galleries, no fine old buildings to 
feast upon and copy. I suppose we ought to 
strike out something quite new in Australia in 
architectural art; but where is the man that 
dares attempt it ? We are wedded to the habits 
and customs of the English, as before remarked. 

Brisbane, Queensland. G.: 2. 











THE HAGUE MUSEUM COMPETITION. 


Last autumn,—when the Dutch celebrated 
their national jubilee, in grateful commemoration 
of the erection of their country into a con- 
stitutional monarchy, under the dynasty of the 
present reigning house of Orange Nassau, fifty 
years ago (1813),—the King proposed to the 
States General a vote for the sum of a million 
florins for the purpose of erecting at the Hague 
a building to be called the “Museum of Ki 
William I.,” in which should be placed the aif 
ferent collections of paintings, statuary, and 
other objects of art now distributed in the vari- 
ous museums of Holland. The vote being 
unanimously to, a committee was 
pointed to take the imi steps, and home 
and foreign architects were invited to send in 
plans and estimates for the proposed building. 
The invitation having been responded to by 





elevated site, in India, or in such a country as 





twenty-one different architects, the committee 
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arranged a public exhibition of the plans re- 
ceived, which was held last week in Amsterdam, 
and an independent jury was appointed to 
examine the merits of the competitors, and 
award the prizes offered. 

In conformity with the above, the jury have 
awarded the first prize of 1,500 florins to Pro- 
fessor Ludwig Lange and his son, Mr. Emil 
Lange, at Munich, for their plans with the 
motto, “ Wo die Bildung, ist auch die Kunst zu 
Hause ;” and the second premium of 300 florins 
to Mr. P. J. H. Cuypers, architect, at Roermond, 
with the motto, “ Toute forme, qui n’est pas 
indiquée par la structure doit étre repoussée.” 
Five others, bearing respectively the mottoes,— 
“ Concordia res parve crescunt,’ “ Rembrandt,” 
** Travailler c est vivre,” “ Streben ist Leben,” and 
* Orange boven,’ received honourable mention ; 
but, as the names of their designers were sealed 
up, it has not transpired by whom they were 
sent in. 








FIGURE DRAWING APPLIED TO 
ARCHITECTURE.* 


THE subject is one of considerable extent, 
requiring an acquaintance not only with books 
and theories, but with many buildings; and in 
this acquaintance, I regret to say, I am deficient, 
especially in not having seen many of the exam- 
ples to which I shall refer. I wish to urge the 
practice of figure-drawing amongst architectural 
students. There are, it seems to me, three great 
reasons why this practice is valuable to an 
architect. 

1st. Because it trains his eye to a knowledge 
and appreciation of good form and true propor- 
tion. 2nd. Because a really perfect building is 
never without figures, represented by means of 
painting, sculpture, or some other method. 3rd, 
Because, granting the latter reason, the architect 
should be able himself to indicate these figures 
on his designs, and in some instances to make 

- fall-sized drawings for them. 

Firstly, then, a knowledge of the human figure 
is valuable, if not necessary, to the architect, 
because any one who studies from the life is 
almost sure to acquire what is called a “ correct 
eye ;” and this he will gain more by drawing 
the human figure than if he made plants or even 
animals his study; for, in his representation of 
these, he would not be so readily sensible of his 
slight faults as he would be in copying the 
human form,—the most perfect of all created 
forms,—with the appearance of which he is so 
intimately acquainted, and in which the slightest 
deformity is so readily appreciated, although 
men and women do not go about in puris natu- 
ralibus. And q complete mastery over the 
drawing of the human figure not only gives a 
man facility in drawing diificult details, such as 
he meets with in every subtle curve and deli- 
cately-pronounced projection; but the accom- 
plishment of an entire figure, well balanced and 
proportioned in all its parts, will have afforded a 
sound training to his eye, and will also make 
him sensible of a feeling much akin to that 
which he would have in completing a satisfactory 
and pleasing design for a building. Arguing 
conversely, then, a man who can readily shape a 
design for a building into pleasing proportions 


will probably have a fair knowledge of drawing | 


the human figure. Architects of past times 
have proved this fact; and we of the present 
day need no better proof of it than can be found 
in the drawings here exhibited. 

I said that no really perfect building is with- 
out figures represented by painting or sculpture. 
These are Mr. Fergusson’s words; and we have 
only to look through the pages of his “ Hand. 
book” to see the truth of this statement borne 
out by the buildings mentioned in it; though, of 
course, we are not supposed to believe that any 
of them are “really perfect.” The Buddhist 
builders encrusted their topes with sculpture, 
and adorned their rock-cut caves with frescoes. 
Persians, Assyrians, and Egyptiaus laid on their 
temples imagery that only enhances their beauty 
and grandeur, but hands down to us the means 
of understanding their religion and history, and 
of introducing us to their habits and manners of 
living. The “reeks applied the very best sculp- 
ture to the very best architecture. The Romans, 
indeed, do not appear to have used sculpture to 
so great an extent in their temples; but there is 
a good deal to be found on their triumphal 
arches ; and in Pompeii the walls of the houses 
were covered with exquisite paintings. Rude 
bas-reliefs adorn the walls of Mexican temples : 





* By Mr. Edward John Tarver. 


in fact, turn where we will, we find that the pre- 
Christian builders produced the semblance of 
their gods, or recorded the glorification of their 
kings and the exploits of their warriors by 
means of the chisel and the brush. The religion 
of the Jews and Saracens imposed two notable 
exceptions on this almost universal rule: with 
both of these people the fear of idolatry forbade 
the representation of figures on their temples. 





Christian art furnishes us with examples of 
figures applied to buildings in many and various 
ways: at first sparingly, as by a people whose 
enemies—enemies in religion—so vastly out- 
numbered their friends that théy had to seck 
refuge in catacombs and other humble places 
for the exercise of their religious offices, and 
with whom the portraiture of a sacred figure 
would have been a doom of death. As they 
gained in strength and numbers they overlaid 
their tombs and temples with holy emblems, dear 
to themselves and fraught with meaning, and 
here and there with scenes from the Bibie, 





simply put forth; and when the imperial religion 


its stained light. The mosaics and frescoes of 
the Middle Ages found a substitute in the easel- 
pictures which form the altar-pieces of this 
period ; but, though many of them are the most 
perfect embodiments of the grandest conceptions 
that ever entered the souls of men, yet their 
very portability is a humiliation by which no 
mosaic or fresco would bemean itself. How- 
ever, as it is to this very attribute that we owe 
the possession of many of the finest pictures in 
our own National Gallery, and in all great col- 
lections, Raffaelle, Perugino, and Murillo, may 
perhaps be excused for painting easel-pictures. 

The Medizeval revival has not as yet produced 
much for us to be proud of in the way of paint- 
ing and sculpture, although, indeed, long strides 
are being made in the right direction every day ; 
but we still see a vast amount of mawkish 
stained glass and sleepy sculpture executed, and 
I hope to be able to point out the cause of this 
in a fature part of my paper. 

But apart from all precedent for the em- 
ployment of figures as an embellishment to 





























and theirs became one, long lines of stately | architecture, there surely can be nothing fitter 
figures adorned the sides, while grand and | for the purpose than that which is in itself 
simple pictures of Christ and his saints looked! both the most beautiful form of decoration 
down from the vaulted ends of their great| that can be conceived, and is also, when pro- 
basilicas. Then, as time rolled on, and while|perly employed, the most wholesome way of 
mosaics and paintings were teaching their | embuing that which it decorates with an interest 
awful lessons on the inncr walls, the axe and chisel and history of itsown. The puritans, who treated 
had not been left unused; but, guided by hands |a8 many sacred paintings and statues as they 
of sculptors, as yet untutored, have given to! could get at in such a very disagreeable manner, 
lifeless stone shapes that present bright hopes | have made us Englishmen peculiarly .sensible, 
of redemption or of solemn warning, from over | negatively, of the truth of this. What appeals 
the doorway, to those who entered the church.| to us more strongly than the vacant stare of a 
These sculptures spread and spread, until at | statueless altar-screen ? or what is more chilling 
length, in the thirteenth and fourteenth cen-' than the vast expanse of whitewashed walls, 
turies, they had invaded every available space ; | once warm with painting, that have been roughly 
and told not only Bible stories, but a great many | hacked by Roundheads, and then physicked by 
other stories too ; and were, moreover, the cyclo- | successive churchwardens with their universal 
peedias to which men turned for information on | cure for a dirty church? There can, I think, be 
almost every subject. And now the tide of no objection, even in the minds of those who 
Medieval art had ebbed ; and though the paint-| hold the most Low Church views, to the adorn- 
ing and sculpture of the fifteenth century,| ment of their places of worship with subjects 
sharing the delicacy of the prevailing architec- | simply and directly taken from the Bible,—sub- 
ture, present to us many examples which put cur jects which the unlearned can gaze upon with 
modern efforts to shame, yet living art was feebly | reverence,and the educated reflect upon with devo- 
awaiting the waves of the Renaissance, which | tion; while children’s attentions-will be fixed, and 
|came with the returning tide, and at last cn- | their tongues and fingers kept quiet as they muse 
| gulphed all the feelings, forms, and fashions of | on “that bald old man with the keys.” And, 
the Middle Ages. | again, in the field afforded by our secular build- 

In England, the odd little figures that the | ings for the frequent display of representation of 
carvers of the Elizabethan age indulged them-/| the human figure, its absence is rather a want 
selves in applying to their architecture and fur- | acutely felt than its presence a thing to be 
niture, do not seem to have had any high aim;| urged. This is essentially an age of copyism, 
and, worse than this, figures were frequently | and in lieu of distinctive groups, or even heads, 
used, both here and abroad, as structural sup-/ attached to various buildings to give one a 
ports; as, for instance, in the case of bedposts,' notion of their object or character, we find, if 
or bearing the canopy of a monument—a fatal | there is any thing at all, a repetition of the same 
error from the true principles of architecture. In thing, such as I referred to above, applied to hun- 
other countries, monumental sculpture attained dreds of different buildings having no object or 
great perfection; and in Belgium and Germany character in common. The collection of various 
the fireplaces of baronial halls were chosen as specimens of the plastic art that may be seen in 
vehicles for the display of statues and groups— the Marylebone-road must have had great infiu- 
often of a religious character—that are not | ence on the “national sculpture” of the nine- 
wanting in grandeur. Tapestry had come into teenth century ; for we may see copies of the 
more frequent use, and supplied the place of meaningless objects there exhibited now and 
frescoes, which had now almost gone out of then patched on to houses, by a liberal builder, 
fashion. During the latter half of the sixteenth | in a promiscuous kind of way; as when Pallas 
century architects began to perch rows of figures Athene forms the keystone of the doorway, but 
along the tops of many buildings, a practice that by no means the key to the occupation of the 
prevailed chiefly in Italy, and was more or jess inhabitant of a small private house; or, as in 
common in all European countries. | the case of a pair of guardian animals bearing 
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| With the revival of the Classic styles came 
| men of whose names our country especially will 
| always be proud; but still they were revivalists, 
and therefore, to a certain extent, copyists, and 
that of styles which, however beautiful in them- 
selves and in their proper homes, are alien to 
the natural feelings of Englishmen ; and so little 
influence have their works had in forming any- 
thing like a national school of sculpture, that 
we may pass a score of doors in succession, from 
over each of which the same plaster face, in the 
shape of a key-stone, grins down upon us; while 
poor “Venus robing,” and “Diana going to 
bath,” have to serve as the presiding goddesses 
of general outfitters’ shops,—I beg pardon, 
“emporiums,” assembly-rooms, mechanics’ in- 
stitutions, and noted eel-pie houses. 

I have, as yet, said nothing of the painting of 
figure subjects employed to decorate architecture 
since the Renaissance, because, with compara- 
tively few exceptions, a universal love for 
whitewashed walls banished them from build- 
ings of all kinds; at all events, in the 
Northern countries of Europe. This absence 
is redeemed, to a certain extent, in the 
|churches, by the much-admired Cinque-cento 
| glass, beautiful in itself, and giving relief to 
{the monotonous.colour of the walls by casting 








| somewhat canine proportions; or of a couple of 
| fierce eagles, with outspread wings, flanking the 
entrance to a suburban villa. We might per- 
haps imagine that such houses were inhabited 
by gentlemen with a taste for natural history, 
were we not inured to the sight of these plaster 
botches, which do not retain half the character 
that animated the originals from which some of 
them have been perverted. 

This is also an age of easel-pictures, so that 
when we are inside the houses we do not fare 
much better if we are in search of decorative 
painting. Of course, in the case of private 
dwellings, especially in large towns, this want is 
chiefly attributable to the present method of 
leasing and letting houses; but there can be 
nothing, except expense, which is often incurred 
in other less worthy ways, to prevent our public 
buildings from having their stories and histories 
told by painting and sculpture. The great fresco 
in Lincoln’s Inn Hall, and the statues in the 
Museum at Oxford, show us what can be done in 
this way. ; 

Having urged a general use of figures, it may 
be well now to see in what way this can be 
carried out ; and if we go back to ancient exam- 
ples, we find that figures are used either as con- 
spicuons objects, or at what I may call “ sur- 
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prises.” Firstly, when the figures are intended 
to convey to us some deep meaning, or to tell 
some soul-stirring history, they are so placed as 
to catch our eye as soon as the general propor- 
tions of the entire building have satisfied and 
delighted us, as they must have done from their 
frames along the frieze of the Parthenon, bind- 
ing its brows like a jewelled tiara. Or they are 
confined chiefly to one fagade, as at Wells 
Cathedral, when it was whole, covering it with 
one connected Bible history, that held one’s 
attention, as it crept on and up from niche to 
niche, until it reached the crowning figures of 
Christ and His angels. Or again, as at Rheims, 
where one, I should think, might revel in the 
riches of sculpture spread over its portals, until 
the interest of one’s mind had worn out the 
strength of one’s eyes in following out the lines 
and lines of angels, divines, and saints. Or, if 
sculpture was sparingly laid on to a building, it 


was placed in, at all events, the most telling | 


position, as on the corner-stones of the Ducal 
Palace at Venice, or on a well-chosen spot on the 
front of a house, or else in the form of statues 


flanking the entrance-door: at any rate, when it | 


was meant to be conspicuous, it was conspicuous. 
What I mean by figures used as “surprises,” 
are those which we come across every now and 
then in a row of gargoyles; or which, in the 
shape of heads, suddenly flash upon us from 
amongst the scrolls and contortions of an illu- 
mination, or peep out of a foliated cap, or bud 
amongst the leaves and tendrils of a piece of 
intricate ironwork. Great care should be taken 
not to confound these two methods of employ- 


ing figures; and, to show how this mistake may | 


be made, I will adduce, as an instance, the 
sculpture on the Houses of Parliament, where 


the statues of our kings—careful works of art | 
in themselves, and of considerable value,—are so | 


lost amongst the windows and wall tracery, that 
it is some time before we see them all, and a 
long while before we appreciate them: in fact, 
to use the term I have chosen, many of them 
come upon us as “ surprises.” 

And now that we have seen the propriety of 
applying figures to architecture, and the way in 
which they may be used, it seems almost strange 
that they do not form as usual a feature in our 
buildings as they did in those of other ages. 
And there is very little doubt that they would 
do so, were it not for two very great difficulties 
that beset us. Firstly, our costume; and, 
secondly, the want of ability in figure drawing 
amongst architects. 

Firstly, our costume. This is so utterly un- 
picturesque, both in form and colour, that it 
imposes an almost fatal barrier against all 
attempts at historical painting and sculpture ; 
and all decorative art should be historical, if only 
for the sake of the antiquaries and historians of 
some thousand years hence, who will be sadly 
puzzled to make head or tail of it as it exists at 
present, to say nothing of the architecture of 
which it forms a part. The painters, indeed, 
have a slight advantage over the sculptors, as 
they can heighten the colour a little, and make 
up a presentable effect with accessories. Indeed, 
amongst the lower classes, a painter may find 
plenty of subjects in which deep rich colours, 
well toned down with dirt, and picturesque, 
though not always pleasant forms, give him good 
materials for a picture; while grotesques, which 
should be occasionally but cautiously employed, 
find fit subjects in the extravagant dances of 
Ethiopian serenaders. But the case is far dif- 
ferent with sculptors ; for there is no more deli- 
eate test of the form of anything than rendering 
it in colourless sculpture; and what can a 
sculptor make of a crinoline, a chimney-pot hat, 
or a pair of trowsers? Now, if a Medirevalist 
had to carve a single figure or group, even such 
a@ one as represented any common incident of 
life, the costume of the day lent itself most 
fitly to his purpose ; and, if he had the necessary 
talent, his work always resulted in an artistic 
production ; but a similar subject, treated in the 
costume of the present day, would baffle the 
efforts of any man; and the result is, that sculp- 
tors either go back to former times for their 
subjects, or dress our contemporaries in the garbs 
of our ancestors, to say nothing of Roman togas ; 
or else they have to spoil what might otherwise 
have been a work of art, by clothing their 
figures in the hideous protections from the wea- 
ther which we submit to wear. 

It would probably be futile for any but the 
most powerful European potentates to work any 
sudden or material change in modern costume. 
Such an attempt has lately been made by a body 
of artists, and the subject has both been treated 


seriously, and, still oftener, ridiculed, in many 
public papers and serials, particularly in Punch ; 
and some of the slight improvements that have 
arisen may be due to these causes ; but there is 
very much yet to be done before the walls of a 
palace can receive pictures of its pageants, or 
the doorway of a shop bear a decent group of 
sculpture showing the history of the goods sold 
within. The following seem to be the chief 
difficulties thrown in the way of the sculptor. 
We will follow the rule of “ ladies first.” 

No one will deny that our lovely English- 
women would look well in any costume; but it 
by no means follows that any costume looks well 
on them ; and, to begin at the head, a bonnet is, 
when we consider it from all points of view, a 
very ill-shapen thing. As seen from the front, 
it certainly seems to form a frame calculated to 
set off a handsome face to great advantage ; but 
it is a question whether the beauty of the pic- 
ture is not the key to our admiration of the 
frame ; at all events, the same head invariably 
looks better in a well-shaped hat ; and then how 
utterly does that starched projection, misnamed 
a “curtain,” rebel against true principles of 
| beauty! especially when compared with the 
beautiful hoods that hung in graceful folds 
around the heads of our Medizeval ancestresses. 
The bodices of modern dresses are indeed, 
in most instances, worthy of the bodies they 
inclose, except those worn in full evening dress, 
| which present an unartistic form in that straight 











_ line drawn horizontally from shoulder to shoulder ; _ 


| a low dress, cut in what is called the Venetian 
| manner, is infinitely better. But now we come 
to the grand source of difficulty, the true 
“seulptor’s puzzle,” to which women cling as 
obstinately as it refuses to cling to them. It is 
reported that it has been decided to erect a 
statue of the Empress of the French, with 
crinoline complete. It is just possible that a 
figure thus encircled may be well treated by a 
clever artist ; but even this would seem doubtful, 
and a group containing two or three of these 
overspread cages would be ridiculous. Wemust 
| not, I suppose, find fault with the charming 
| little boots which give the finishing touch to a 
well-dressed woman’s appearance ; but we must 
look upon the foot as a part of the body that has 
undergone a great change in form, which form 
is now quite a creation of man’s, and utterly dif- 
ferent from the natural one that it retained until 
about the time of the Restoration. 

We will now look at the costume worn by 
men. A general absence of creases in all his 
clothes seems to be the chief object aimed at by 
a well-dressed man,—and this stiffness is, no 
doubt, the cause of the want of colour in our 
clothes ; for anything which hangs in folds can 
| bear a much stronger colour than that which is 
| stiff. Nature shows us this principle in the 

crumpled petals of the scarlet poppy. 

| The parts which call most urgently for more 
artistic clothing are the head, the neck, and the 
ankles. No one can possibly say a word in favour 
of the chimney-pot hat, except as a safeguard in 
riding. Its stiffness, its sheen, its want of com- 
fort when on, the difficulty of disposing of it 
when off, and, above all, its hideous shape, are 
objections which an eye for the beautiful, com- 
bined with a love for comfort, ought to be able 
to overthrow, but which are patiently borne by 
the spirit of fashion. In the next place, collars, 
both of coat and shirt, are not yet what they 
should be; the large overlapping layers of cloth 
that used to up men’s necks are not 
yet fully abandoned. If the neck is to rise 
well out of the shoulders, there should be either 
no projecting collar at all, or else a bond fide one, 
standing well away from the neck, and setting 
off the head to great advantage, such as those 
worn in the fifteenth century, or by the common 
sailors of the present day. Lastly, the ankles of 
a gentleman in trousers look very badly in sculp- 
ture, stained glass, or on a umental brass. 
It would seem that the ankles ought either to be 
tightly clothed, or else entirely concealed behind 
a loose robe hanging in folde: the latter expe- 
dient would be inconvenient; but the former 
one, which has been started in the form of 
knickerbockers and gaiters, or thick stockings, 
might well find more general favour. The only 
sculpturable costumes of the present day are to 
be found amongst the lower classes of life. Per- 
haps the best of all is that of a burly brewer’s 
drayman, with his scarlet Phrygian cap, his 
thick padded coat, leathern apron, and rough 
gaiters. 

Having now treated of the obstacle which our 
costume imposes on the representation of figures 





namely, the general want of a power of figure- 
drawing amongst architects ; and this brings me 
back to the last of the three objects with which 
I started :—‘ That the architect should be able 
himself to indicate figures upon his designs, and 
in some instances to make full-sized drawings 
for them.” 

The ignorance of figure-drawing amongst 
artist workmen is, of course, another great want 
of the present day ; but this subject has been so 
thoroughly treated of by Mr. Burges, in his 
Cantor Lectures, that there is nothing left for 
me to say; and, moreover, it has no immediate 
connexion with the object of this paper. I 
have to deal with this ignorance amongst our- 
selves. 

In the course of a conversation that I had 
with Mr. Burges about figure-drawing, he said 
that an architect should be able to provide small 
sketches of all the painting and sculpture 
required in the building that he has designed ; 
and might, in some instances, prepare full-sized 
cartoons of the subjects; but that he should be 
careful not to do this too often, as he would run 
the risk of ing a mere cartooner, and of 
neglecting the wood and stone to which his art 
should be especially applied. I do not think 
that many of us will be likely to need the last 
portion of his advice just yet ; but I trust that I 
have said enough, in the course of this paper, to 
satisfy you of the urgent necessity of our attend- 
ing to the first portion of it. The drawings 
contributed to the Class of Design are the 
| strongest proof that we can have of our back- 
|wardness in figure-drawing: as a rule, they 
| either contain no figure at all; or, if sculpture or 
| painting be shown in them, it is generally of the 
| very mildest description. 

No time should be lost in extricating ourselves 
| from this mire of ignorance on the most vital 
| part of our artistic education, and we should 
‘take immediate steps in joining or forming a 
| life school. It will not be irrelevant here to say 
/a few words about the scheme suggested by Mr. 
| Seott, in the admirable paper that he was good 
| enough to read before us the other evening. It 
_is my firm conviction that the classes that he re- 
'commended should be held in the day time. 
Such a proposal would, no doubt, meet with 
| strong opposition amongst architects who have 
clever pupils in their offices, and who expect of 
these the work that more properly belongs to 
paid assistants; but it would seem to me to be 
expecting too much of a pupil that he should 
work decently during the day, and acquire \in 
' the evenings that which is of course intended to 
be the soundest part of his professional educa- 
tion. This course would be imjudicious for one 
reason, if for no other. Many students whose 
eyesight is not very strong would run great risk 





of impairing it by continual evening work. Of 
eourse, these classes, if held in the day time, 
would be ont of the reach of most of us who are 
out of our articles. The answer that I make to 
this objection is, that gentlemen now in articles 
would owe Mr. Scott deep thanks for his excel- 
lent suggestions; and that assistants, to whom 
time is money, should be content to earn as high 
@ reputation as Mr. Scott himself, who probably 
had not, in his time, more advantages than they 
have. 

But to return to my proper subject. Mr. 
Burges strongly recommended the formation of 
a life school amongst us, and that it should be 
attended every evening of the week; and that, 
above all, we should have a competent teacher. 
I have accordingly corresponded with an artist 
whom he recommended, who would attend the 
class for 10s. an evening. As nothing has been 
definitely settled, I would rather not mention 
this gentleman’s name. It appears to me that 
it would be impossible to get a sufficient num- 
ber of students together to warrant the forma- 
tion of a class for every evening of the week; 
but such a class might well meet thrice or even 
twice a week, in which case the attendance of 
the presiding artist on one of those evenings 
would be sufficient. 

I have prepared a list of the probable ex- 
penses of a life school, and the amount of sub- 
scription that each student would have to pay. 

* * * - * 

And when, in the course of time, architectural 
students have become as familiar with figure- 
drawing as they are now with the ordinary rou- 
tine of an office, we may confidently hope for an 
architecture worthy of the nineteenth century ; 
and we may even cease from fighting battles of 
styles, for the champions of each of the armies 
will be so satisfied with the designs of their 








on our buildings, I come to the second difficulty ; 


enemies that they will envy rather than criticise 
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them, and seek a general reconciliation ; and so, 
by the strength of union, the architecture of the 
nineteenth may equal and perhaps put to shame 
that of the thirteenth century. 








SHAKSPEARE. 


THE three hundredth birth-day of “the one 
and only Shakspeare,” has been celebrated, not- 
withstanding mistakes, in a very remarkable 
manner all over the country and out of the 
country ; and we do not doubt we shall yet see 
erected in London a permanent monument to 
the poet, expressing the national feeling, and at 
the same time adorning the metropolis. The 
ceremony of planting a tree at the foot of Prim- 
rose Hill brought together an immense number 
of persons, and produced a picture which, if not 
quite “one of the grandest spectacles that ever 
met human eye,” as Mr. Phelps termed it, was 
nevertheless a very wonderful sight. Primrose 
Hill was covered from bottom to top with people 
looking down upon the acting group, and the 
effect was certainly remarkable.-——At the Crystal 
Palace other thousands had assembled, actuated 
by a similar feeling———The London actors 
had supped together the previous night to the 
number of 400, and so ushered in the morn, 
Mr. Webster presiding and Mr. Buckstone acting 
as vice-president. At Stratford-on-Avon, the 
banquet presided over by. Lord Carlisle was 
successful in every respect. The speech of the 
chairman and that of Mr. Creswick, the trage- 
dian, will be long remembered by those who 
heard them. “I heartily ” said Lord 
Carlisle, “the idea of this festival. I think the 
leading events, epochs, persons of this our earth 
require their occasional commemoration. Life is 
stagnant enough—men and women are common- 





Place enough—to avoid the risk of such distur- | 
Least of all | tg . ~ 
can the nation which boasts of Shakspeare fear! Mr. J. A. Bone and Messrs. Wimble & Taylor | boeckhoven’s “Flemish Sheep. 


bances cropping up too frequently. 


to misplace her homage.” Germany sent an | 
excellent address and good supporters. Russia | 
has since co-operated. One telegram from 
Moscow said :— 

*‘ The Imperial University of Moscow, recognising the | 
great influence of Shakspeare on the Russian literature 
and stage, this day publicly celebrates the three hun- | 
dredth anniversary of the birth of that great genius, | 
equally dear to the whole civilized world; and hereby | 
congratulates his countrymen on the occasion,” 


The celebration has since proceeded success- | 


fally ; but we still think it was an error to fix the 
prices of admission to the Pavilion so high: | 
more money would have been taken with | 
smaller charges. The Mayor of Liverpool, | 
Mr. Mozley, has gained golden opinions by the | 
share he has taken in the matter. Besides a 
ball and a soirée he threw open the theatres and 
other places of amusement where Shakspearian 
entertainments were provided. The apprecia- 
tion of this liberality was shown by the enthusi- 
astic ovations which the mayor received on visit- 
ing the theatres. In Manchester there have 
been illustrative readings and musical illustra- 
tions. All rendered their services gratuitously ; 
and the gross proceeds of the entertainment are 
to be given in aid of the endowment of a Shaks- 
peare school for the education of poor actors’ 
children in connexion with the Royal Dramatic 
College. The Freemasons of Manchester also 
celebrated the tercentenary by the consecration 
of two lodges—the Shakspeare and the Robert 
Burns.——The series of celebrations in Birming- 
ham was opened by a soirée, given by the Shak- 
Cmetg Club, in the Assembly-rooms at the Royal 
otel. The large room had been decorated 
under the superintendence of Professor Chamber- 
lain. In front of the orchestra was a proscenium ; 
while at the back, and in the centre, was a copy 
of the Stratford bust of Shakspeare, under a 
decorated canopy of the period. The bust was 
lighted by a coronal of gas jets from above, and 
stood out well from the red drapery in the back- 
ground. On each side of the canopy was a large 
picture contributed by Mr. Leitch: the one on 
the left represented the house in which the 
poet was born, and that on the right the church 
at Stratford-on-Avon, where his remains now rest. 
On the wall at the bottom of the room was a large 
sketch, in colours, by Mr. Sebastian Evans, of the 
principal characters in the plays of Shakspeare. 
——At Leeds the dramatic commemoration in 
the town-hall was eminently successfal.——The 
inhabitants of Birkenhead celebrated the event 
in a very spirited and commendable manner. 
A committee, comprising all the influential 
men of the district, had the management 
of affairs; and have, further, decided to 








a yearly prize for competition amongst the 
inhabitants of the borough, the subjects to 
be Shakspearian. Ten thousand working men 
planted an oak, and an able address was delivered. 
——At Ipswich there were considerable doings, 
and Mr. T. 8. Gowing, as usual, wrote prologues 
and epilogues, and “verses” for the entertain- 
ments, and planted a tree (a silver cedar), in the 
Public Arboretum. On the latter occasion a 
space was railed off for children, and more than 
600 of them threw their tiny spadefuls of earth 
on to the roots of the tree. The last number 
of “The Autographic Mirror” is a Shakspeare 
memorial. It gives, by means of photc-litho- 
graphy, Droeshout’s print of the bard ; a copy of 
his will, fac-similes of all the Shakspearian 
autographs, and of several letters and documents 
cognate. ‘We will end our memoranda with 
one out of half a dozen poetical contri»utions 
forwarded, reminding our obliging correspond- 
ents, at the same time, that poetry is not our 
specialty, and that it is only homceopathically 
we can indulge in such delights :— 
1 

Nature's sweet aus ine a aa i 

sagt = he sega yee Sig and delight. . 

Methought the nation was astir to pay 

Its adulation unto one it prizes; 

And, mingling with the music of the trees, 

Echoes roll'd solemnly from loud acclaim, 

And Shakespeare lived at mention of his name ! 

Did ever man, I thought, work with such ease 

To gaim his glory immortal fame ? 

Pe aitenchtaenionse 

And, warbling, whir!'d lieneelf into the very shy! & 
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COMPETITIONS. 





| awarded as follows : — First 


| motto of “ Quod face volde face,” and the second 





establish a fund for the purpose of giving 


Alevandra Park.—The premiums have been 
i jana, 1007. 
Messrs. Marsh Nelson & Innes, and Mr. William 
Harvey (joint design). Second premium, 501. 
(joint design). Third premium, 25/. Mr. A. 
McKenzie. 

Drinking Fountain for Gateshead.—The Hawks 
Memorial Drinking Fountain committee at 
Gateshead have awarded the prizes for the 
best and second-best designs of a memorial to 
the late Alderman Geo. Hawks,J.P. The design | 
selected for the first prize was one bearing the 


prize was awarded to a design bearing no motto. 
On the letters being opened it was found that 
Messrs. R. Craggs & Sons, marble masons, 
Gateshead, were the authors of the best; and 
Mr. J. Johnstone, of Newcastle, the second best. 
The successful design consists of a statue of the 
deceased gentleman on a plain pedestal, with 
detached drinking-fountain on either side. The 
erection will be proceeded with as soon as the 
necessary contracts can be entered into. 








ACCIDENTS. 


Tue Langholm Branch of the Border Union 
Railway, which was recently opened for 
passenger traffic, has been inaugurated by 
a rather inauspicious and unfortunate occur- 
rence. One of the bridges on the line near 
to Langholm gave way about the foundation 
and fell to the ground. It is said that the 
bridge was built in or near to the site of an old 








coal-pit or quarry, and that the foundation did|in Bradford. As 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


THE private view takes place on this Friday: 
the dinner will be given on Saturday, and on 
Monday the doors will be opened to the public. 
We are given to understand that the collection is 
a very fine one. Numbers of good pictures re- 
main unhung from sheer want of wall-space. 
In respect of architecture, probably so large a 
number of really good accepted drawings, re- 
maining unhung on that ground alone, has never 
before been sent back. The Professor of Archi- 
tecture, we have reason to believe, has found 
this necessity for rejection very painful, 











THE FLEMISH AND FRENCH GALLERY. 


Mx. Gampart has this year formed a most 
interesting col’ection of works by artists of the 
French and Flernish schools, 186 in number. It 
has received, as it deserved, full notice from 
the daily press, and will doubtless attract a 
large number of visitors. A perfect picture by 
Gérome, “Scene on the Nile off Thebes” (two 
black rowers conveying a prisoner); two fine 
pictures by Gallait (“ Vargas taking the Oath” 
and “ The Sentence of Death read to the Counts 
of Egmont and Horne”) ; three works by Henry 
Leys (especially “Going to Church on New 
Year’s Day”) ; and “Saying Grace,” by Edouard 
Pierre Frére, are the gems of the collection, but 
there is scarcely a picture in it that will not 
give pleasure to a cultivated mind. Beyond 
those already named, we specially commend to 
attention Baugniet’s “Innocence and Repent- 
ance” (in which Dawid Roberts has co-operated) ; 
Israe?’'s “Poor Widows Removal;’ Madame 
Jerichau’s “Shi ked ;’ Laugee’s “Dame 
School ;” Plassan’s “Scene from ‘ Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme ;” “The Amateurs,” by Ruiperez ; 
“A Glass of Lemonade,” by Stevens ; and Ver- 
The gallery 





altogether is a treat. 





MONUMENTAL. 


Tue statue of Schiller, intended to be placed 
in frorit of the new Picture Gallery, now in 
course of erection at Hamburg, is announced 
to be in such an advanced state of forward- 
ness that it will be ready by the next anni- 
versary of the great poet’s birthday (Novem- 
ber 10th). The cost is calculated to be 16,000 
Prussian dollars (about 2,3002.); but, as there 
is still a sum of 1,0001. wanting to cover the ex- 
penses, the Hamburg committee are canvassing 
their fellow-citizens and the public for voluntary 
contributions to make up the present deficiency. 

A family monument to the late Countess 
Canning has just been completed by Mr. J. B. 
Philip, of Hans-place. The whole of the 
monument is of Sicilian marble, and is about 
15 feet long, 9 feet wide, and 11 feet from the 
ground to the top of the cross. The destination 
of this work is Calcutta, to which place it will 
shortly be despatched. 








THE RELATION OF ARCHITECTURE TO 
DAILY LIFE. 


On this subject Mr. Ruskin lectured last week 
reported in the Manchester 


not rest upon a sufficiently solid basis ———At | papers, the lecturer said he had come, after a 
Sandown another railway arch hss become a| five years’ absence from Yorkshire, not so much 
ruinous heap. The report runs that the work | to deliver a lecture, as to utter to them a com- 
in the neighbourhood of Hide had made great | plaint. He uttered this complaint at Bradford 


progress, and that an arch had beea 


now, because it was here that he first proposed 


It was found advisable to test the strength of the | a question which it appeared to him necessarily 
structure by driving a heavy waggon over it.| should be answered before any point of architec- 
The attempt was made, but when the pressure | tural interest could be determined upon for the 


reached the crown the whole mass gave way, pre- | manufacturing interest. They had no : 
img thereon into the space be-| it; and he had not himself, by thinking over it, 


cipitating 
neath. 


The men employed in the operation, | got 


had not answered 


any answer since. The question was this,— 


being prepared for possible accident, avoided the | “ What are you going to make of the architecture 


The floor 





fall, and no further damage ensued. 


of the districts in which manufactures are preva- 


of the Wesleyan schoolroom at Altarnam, near | lent?” It was five years since he put that ques- 


Launceston, gave way lately, while a temperance 

meeting was being held, and fully 100 

fell through the floor into some stables below, a 

depth of about 10 feet. No one suffered any 

worse injury than slight bruises. It was found 

that the beams had rotted away where they were 

inserted into the wall.—— A building lately used 

as a storehouse, attached to a brewery in Croft- | 
street, Newcastle, fell lately into the main street. 

The site was formerly Mr. Grainger’s work-yard ; 
and on his requiring greater accommodation it 

was roofed, and a gateway formed, the main walls 
being little more than a foot thick. 





tion, and the interval, which he had passed for 
the most part abroad, had shown him more and 
more the necessity for answering that question 
. The most beautiful features of the 
Continent, and especially of Switzerland, were 
on the point of being swept away by the progress 
of manufactures. The Swiss had caught from 
us the infection of money-making, but they had 
not caught our earnestness, honesty, and benevo- 
lence; and im that country there was nothing 
but a low money-making spirit, which stopped at 
ing. He wished to ask what were they (the 
English people) going to bring the world to if they 
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PECKHAM WESLEYAN CHAPEL.——Mkr. W. F. Povurron, Arcuitect. 











had it all theirown way? He had come there in 
answer to an invitation to give them his opinion 
upon the style in which they were to build their 
new exchange. He could not speak to them ina 
healthy straightforward way about that. He did 
not care much about their Exchange, and that 
because they did not care, and knew perfectly 
well they did not. Let them look at the 
real circumstances of the case. They were going 
to spend 30,0001.— which to them collectively 
was nothing, not so much as the buying of a 
new coat to him—in the erection of an Exchange. 
But they thought they might as well have a 
right thing as a wrong thing for their money. 
They knew there were a great many odd styles 
of architecture. Dress was the exponent of daily 
life and character; and good architecture was 
the expression of national and social life, cha- 
racter, and taste. He wanted them to think 
what was the deep signification of the word 
“taste.” No statement of his had been more 
frequently contradicted than this, that good taste 
was essentially a moral quality. Many of his 
antagonists said taste was one thing and 
morality another. Allow him to fortify his 
old dogma. Taste was not only a part, but 
an index, of morality : it was the only morality. 
Tell him what a man liked, and he would tell 
him what he was. The object of true edu- 
cation was not merely to make people moral, and 
to do the right thing, but to make them enjoy 
the right thing; not merely industrious, but 
loving industry ; not merely to learn, but loving 
knowledge; not merely pure, but loving purity ; 
not merely just, but hungering and thirsting 
after justice. What they liked determined what 
they were; and to teach taste was to form cha- 
racter. He had noticed in the new buildings 
which covered their hills that churches and 
schools were mixed, in large proportion, with 
their mills ; and he noticed also (although there 
were some exceptions) that the churches and 
schools were almost always Gothic, whilst the 
mills were never Gothic. What was the meaning 
of this? Was it that they were thinking of 
changing their style of architecture back to the 
Gothic, and were treating the churches experi- 
mentally, thinking that it did not matter what 
mistakes they made in a church? Or was it 
that they were beginning to feel that Gothic was 
permanently more beautiful than any other 


style? He believed they would find that, at the 
root of the matter, it signified neither more nor 
less than that they had in some degree separated 
their religion from their lives. 








NEW WESLEYAN CHAPEL, PECKHAM. 


THE above building is about to be erected in 
the Queen’s-road, Peckham, on a site at the 
junction with the Harders-road. The Early 
Decorated style has been adopted in the design. 
The principal feature is a tower and spire at the 
angle 120 feet high. 

In addition to entrances in the tower, and a 
porch abutting on the Harders-road, two separate 
exits are to be provided for the galleries, as well 
as an additional exit in the rear of the chapel. 
The chapel will be 81 feet long in the clear (ex- 
clusive of an apse, which will be 11 feet 6 inches 
in addition), and 43 feet 8inches wide. A vestry 
is provided at the side of the apse. The chapel 
is to be ceiled below the roof-level in a slightly- 
arched form; and the ceiling will be divided 
into panels throughout. Height of chapel in- 
ternally, in the centre, to be 37 feet; and at the 
plates 24 feet. Iron tie-rods will connect the 
roof-plates, and the gas pendant-pipes will inter- 
sect the rods at three points in each truss, with 
ornamental junctions. The walls and ceiling- 
panels are to be relieved with ornamental dis- 
temper work. The materials of construction are 
to be Kentish rag stone, and Bathstone dressings. 
Mr. Sawyer, of Dulwich, is the contractor for 
the building, at the sum of 4,4271.; and Mr. 
W. F. Poulton, of Reading, is the architect. 











NEW WAREHOUSE, SOUTHWARK BRIDGE 
ROAD. 


THE engraving in our present number illus- 
trates the premises lately erected on the site of 
Nos. 20,21, 22,23, and 24, Southwark Bridge-road, 
for Messrs. Pocock, Bros., leather merchants. 
The building is five stories in height, including 
the basement, having a frontage of 30 feet, and 
a depth of 36 feet. The style adopted is of an 
Italian Romanesque character: arcaded win- 





dows, with single and coupled columns, are, how- 


ever, frequently met with in the provinces of 
the south of France, in buildings of the thirteenth 
century. 

The front is faced with red bricks set in black 
mortar. The cornice, strings, columns, and 
hood moulds are of Portland stone. A band of 
black bricks is introduced under each string: a 
band of black bricks also marks the arches of 
the third-floor windows. All the windows in 
front are glazed with British plate glass, and the 
frames and sashes are painted bronze-green. The 
arcade on each side of the steps is surmounted 
with semicircular stained deal ribs with perforated 
spandrels and a deal cornice. The entrance- 
doors and transome over are of oak, French 
polished. The landings are laid with Maw’s 
tiles. The gates at the bottom of the steps are 
of wrought iron. At each side of the entrance 
are circular stone panels, in the centre of which 
are the monograms of the firm and the date of 
the year, and pieces of serpentine marble are let 
into the margins. 

The back front is faced with picked stocks, 
having the arrangement of the openings similar 
to that in front, brick piers taking the places of 
the columns in front. The strings and caps are 
of Beart’s patent moulded white bricks; the 
arches gauged yellow malms. There are raking 
windows to the staircases at the back. 

The floors are supported on wooden girders, 
resting on cast-iron columns placed longitudi- 
nally down the centre of the warehouse. 

Natural foliage has been introduced in the 
caps of the columns to the windows on the ground 
and first floors, in combination with such British 
ferns as the Polypodiwm vulgare and Scolo- 
pendrium vulgare. 

The counting-house is on the ground-floor: it 
is enclosed with a glazed deal screen. 

A wing has been added at the back of the 
warehouse, four stories high, 81 feet long and 
20 feet deep, having windows of a similar 
character to those of the back front, which it 
adjoins. 

The architect is Mr. Henry Jarvis, of Trinity- 
square, Southwark: the builder is Mr. Henshaw, 
of Sun-street, Bishopsgate. The carving has 
been executed by Mr. Plows, of St. Margaret’s- 
place, Westminster. The total cost of the ware- 
house will be about 4,8001.; the cost of the wing 





about 1,5001., exclusive of trade fittings. 
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INTRAMURAL BURIAL-PLACES AND 
THEIR DESECRATION. 


Ir the desecration of the resting-places of the 
dead in the metropolis, either carried out or 
attempted, could have been anticipated, there is 
no doubt that measures would have been taken by 
the legislature to have prevented the disgraceful 
proceedings which in several instances have taken 
place. Years since we described the overcrowded 
condition of the burial-ground attached to the 


Tottenham-court-road chapel, in which the cele- | * i 


brated Whitfield formerly preached. Year after 
year, when it was thought impossible to bury 
more dead, hundreds of human bodies were 
stored away in this burial-place, until some were 
only covered by a few inches of surface earth. 
Here, as at Bunhill-fields, enormous sums must 
have been paid for interments. There were 
numerous grave and tomb stones, some of which 
had been erected at a considerable expense. A 
few years ago, as our readers know, a ruthless 
raid was made by the trustees of Whitfield’s 
chapel upon the stones; and in a very short 
time these memorials were removed from their 
places, and arranged in heaps, ready to be car- 
ried away. By means of the press this desecra- 
tion was brought before the notice of the public, 
and the gravestones were laid flat over the 
surface of the ground. Persons who had family 
graves there instituted legal proceedings against 
the trustees for the removal of the tombstones, 
and it was ordered that they should be restored 
to their original position. Since then, until 
recently, matters have been kept quiet, amd but 
little mention of the sale of this , 
been made. It seems, however, that the tem- 
porary lull is no longer to be continued; that 
the trustees have sold the ground to persons 
who, if not prevented, will soon cart away the 
remains of the dead, and build upon the site. 
Some time ago Mr. H. O. Nodes waited on Mr. | 
Tyrwhitt, at Marlborough Police Court, and 
said he had to ask his worship for summonses 
against a master builder named Richards, and 
his foreman, named Wilkes, under the Malicious 
Injuries to Property Act (24 & 25 Vie., cap. 97, 
sec. 52), for unlawfully removing and injuring a 
gravestone in the Tottenham-court-road chapel 
and burial-ground, his property, and thereby 
destroying all identity of a family vault, also 
his property. Mr. Nodes stated that, but for 
the restrictions of the conditions of sale in 1862, 
as to private rights, the property, which sold for 
4,5001., would have fetched at 15,0001, it 
being freehold and in a most valuable locality. 
The persons Mr. Nodes applied for summonses 
against stated that they were acting under the 


orders of Mr. Tarring, architect, and a com-|i 
mittee ; and tauntingly langhed at amything like | by 
remonsirance, and refused to restore the grave-| them in the 


stones to their original site; stating that all the 
stones were the property of their employers, the 
purchasers. Mr. Nodes mentioned that his 
parents were interred in the grave, and that it 
had cost something like 301. A summons was 
granted, which has simee been dismissed ; but 
we trust that Mr. Nodes will persevere in this 
matter, and prevent similar acts of gross injus- 
tice from being done. 

Now that the unhealthy and evil practice of | 
intramural interment has been put a stop to in 
the metropolis, except im a few rare instances, 
it is to be regretted, we here observe, that it 
still continues in force in the incts of 
Newgate. Not long since the of five 
pirates, it will be remembered, were buried after 
their execution, under the stones of a passage in 
the prison ; and such has been the practice for 
many years past. We do not know the number 
of those executed who have been buried here 
during the last quarter ofa century, but it is con- 
siderable. The population of this prison, not 


NEWSPAPER PRESS FUND. MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF ART. 
Unper this title an association has been| Ar the annual meeting held last week, Mr. 
formed to provide a fund for the relief of the | Miickley, the head master, read his report, re- 
necessitous members, and the widows and Se eee nent ck tet es of 
i e 





employed, the greater 
the men having been di 


has of the labourers demanded that the foreman 


working. A general 
only quelled by the arrival of thirty armed | 
police from Woolwich. This force patrolled the | 
noisy streets of Plumstead and Woolwich on | 
Friday and Saturday night, where the disaffected | 





navvics had collected together in a threatening 
manner. 

The bricklayers and labourers’ strike at, 
Stockton has now terminated, the masters | 
having acceded to their requests,—bricklayers | 
to have 27s. per week, and labourers 20s. The | 
strike has lasted exactly one month. | 

The sawyers and blacksmiths in the ship-— 
yards on the Wear are still out on strike. The 
shipbuilders seem determined not to concede 
the advance required, and are in some pa 
setting on shipwrights to do sawing work ; w 
the men, on the other hand, show no signs of 


trade :-— | 
Rule 1 is, “ That the rate of per day to | 
be paid to skilled workmen be, and 
joiners, 4s. 4d.; bricklayers, 4s. 6d. ; plumbers, 
4s. 6d.; plasterers, 4s. 4d.; painters, 4g. ; 
glaziers, 4s.; labourers, 2s. 10d.; excavators, 3s., 
all the year round ; and for masons as follows :— 
5s. per day from the first week in March to the 


be from six o’clock in the 
in the evening, on the first five days in the week, 


one o'clock on Saturday, on which day i 
time to be allowed at the rate of three miles 
hour, so that each man may be at the pay 

at half-past one o’clock.” 


| im 


and from six o’clock in the morning till “alles sw 


orphans of a large and meritorious class whose concerned all schools of art, and that of 
claims have not hitherto been recognised by any e in particular, and which, if isted 
of those lic institutions which have been | in, would irreparably ge the gr of art 

i to alleviate the wants of other | for Last year, the institution had three 
classes. seven prize students; and 
It will embrace within es 


in drawi its aid. The pupil-teacher- 
ships had Seuies. cok a Seeder ans 
it was proposed to cancel the appointments of 
the prize students, whilst twelve of the schools 
to, which were taught drawingthrough the 

art pupil teachers, had remained untanght during 
the whole year, from the circumstance of the 
students of the school of art being unwilling to 
accept the terms of the new code. He was glad 
to be able to report favourably on the condition 
of the school as to the progress of its students. 
In October, he was by the Science 
and Art Department to visit Paris again, and to 
report on the works of the French schools then 
exhibiting im the Palais de I’Industrie, and the 
formed on his former visit was 
confirmed. The French Govern- 
ment had determined to consider anew every 
point relating to ornamental art, and a special 
commission had been appointed. Able directors 
had ; more institutions were 
about to be establishsd ; and it was certain that 





; a steady and beneficial innovation would be the 
being Irish. One of “a 


there would be brought 
‘about a revolution in all that related to indus- 


sent position. 

The report of the committee stated that 
they had been in correspondence with the 
managers of other schools who joined with them 
the conduct of the department of 
science and art in still further crippling the 
i institutions, whilst so large a sum 
was bestowed on the parent establishment at 

The committee had sent a deputa- 


tion to to give evidence before the select 

Whatever might be the result of 
its , the committee had no hesitation in 
stating unless some Government aid was 


afforded to replace, in part at least, the 3001. 
which the school had been so unjustly deprived 
of, the institution must inevitably be closed, as 
it could not exist on local 





AN IRON FORT FOR CRONSTADT. 





The time allowed for meals is to be one hour 
and a half per day during summer, and one hour 
per day during winter, except on 





any other part of the metropolis. 

Let us hope, therefore, that measures will be 
taken by the corporation ; and, if not by them, 
by the Secretary of State, to put an end to this 
unwholesome and unseemly remnant of the 
practice of metropolitan intramural interment. 


toughoat th jer, when the me wil be Bat 
an hour. 

Rule 8 is, “ If either of the contracting parties 
should at any time contemplate an alteration in 
any of the foregoing rules, a notice ences pas 
alteration must be given. The giving of such 
notice shall be limited to the month of January, 


and always expire on the first day of the ensuing 


gg of the demands made by the men is, that 
they shall leave off work at half-past five o’clock, 
as at present, excepting on. Saturdays, when 


Tax first of a series ee fcvearong= > ech 
been successfully rolled Millwall nm 
5 with which Mr. is connected, 

for Government, for the construction 


plates 

at Messrs. Brown & Co.’s works at Sheffield for 
the Belgiah Government, to be used in the con- 
struction of some additional iron defences at 


bourg’s sen defences; and now Russia has 


stadt. The bars rolled were an advance even 
upon what has been hitherto done. Each bar 








work shall cease at one o’clock. 


when delivered was to weigh six tons, to be 
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15 inches square, to be tongued and grooved in 
the rolling, and to be perfect in its soundness 
throughout. When the furnaces were opened, 
the immense mass of metal was drawn forth on 
to an iron truck, heated to a brilliancy that was 
almost blinding. Workmen, shielding their 
faces as they best could, then swept the impuri- 
ties from its surface with long brooms soaked in 
water, but which nevertheless lit like tow the 
instant they came in contact with the iron, 
which was sparkling like a gigantic firework. 
— not brooms made of steel wire be used ?] 

t was then let down the incline to where the 
rollers, turned by one of the largest fly-wheels in 
the kingdom—more than 100 tons weight and 
nearly 40 feet in diameter—was waiting to crush 
the mass into its required form. This was the 
critical moment: for an instant or two the 
rollers failed to grip it, but at last it was caught, 
and the whole maehinery moved slower, as, amid 
loud cheers from the workmen, they began to 
wind it in. The refuse melted iron was squirted 
out in all directions, and as the mass 1 
from the rollers on the other side it lit up every- 
thing with a bright, lambent flame, said to be 
caused by the pressure to which the bar was sub- 
jected. This was only the first roll, but it was 
passed through three times to reduce it to its 








boiler, erected by Messrs. Wilsenhame & Rye, of MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS PUBLIC 


Oldham, Lancashire, free of cost. On the sou- 
thern side of the court-yard of the Royal Dublin 
Society House large refreshment and waiting 
saloons will be erected adjoining the aisle of the 


WORKS ACT. 


Tue last printed report, made by Mr. Robert 
Rawlinson, C.E., to the president of the Poor- 


Agricultural Hall on the south side. In front of| law Board, and dated the 7th of April, shows 


the refreshment rooms a portion of the yard will 
be laid out as a garden, and for the display of 
articles which will not be injured by being 
exposed to the open air. In every part of the 
city shopkeepers and manufacturers are making 
active exertions to have their contributions sent 
in. Every kind of manufacture produced in 
Treland will be represented. The following are 
the charges fixed for season tickets—for a gen- 
tleman, 21s.; for a lady, 15s.; and for children 
under twelve years of age, 7s. 6d. 











THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN NAPLES. 


Tue English church in Naples, of which not 
long ago we gave views, both internal and ex- 
ternal, is now roofed in, and a very handsome 
building it promises to be. If funds were forth- 
coming, the church might be completed in the 
course of next winter. The committee earnestly 
appeal to all who are anxious to see the church 


that the amount ordered by the Board on the 
5th instant, was 1,147,8651. In addition to this 
sum, applications to the amount of 209,527/., are 
now under consideration. Of the works under- 
taken, the great bulk of expenditure will be upon 
town sewerage and street improvements, in- 
cluding the formation of roads, paving, flagging, 
and channelling of streets. This class of works 
will improve the several districts to the greatest 
extent. Of the 1,147,865l. already ordered 
by the Board, it is proposed that 229,5581. 
17s. 6d., shall be expended on main sewers, and 
555,082]. 2s. 6d. on street improvement works, 
amounting together to 784,6411., or 68 per cent. 
of the total sum. 

|. The length of main sewerage thus undertaken 
}is 344,760 yards, or 195 miles. The area of 
| paving and street works undertaken in respect 
| of the above-mentioned sum of 555,082I. 2s. 6d., 
| is 3,186,768 square yards (about 3s. 6d. per 
square yard). This area makes 658 acres, the 


'length of streets being 341,187 yards, or 194 














proper thickness; and the last operation was | of their own land taking its part as a witness | Miles, and costing about 2,861/. per mile. 7,838 
effected by lifting the bar into a bed, so to| for the truth in a country, to which, under the |™€" are now employed directly and indirectly, 


speak, made between two masses of iron, and | 
then passing over it an enormons iron roller, 





Providence of God, a Constitutional Government 
has given the priceless blessing of freedom of 


which removed the curved form the bar had re- worship. Garibaldi, it will be remembered, 


ceived in passing between the rollers. When | 


during his brief dictatorship, gave the site. The 


and receiving payment from funds provided by 
the Act. Adding the numbers dependent apon 
| these men, there are about 38,014 persons sup- 
| ported by means of the public works. The mea- 


the fort is erected in Russia it is intended to| author of “The Stones of Venice,” closes the | Sure of the benefits of the Act is, however, but 
test its powers of resistance with a gun throw-| first volume of that work, with a statistical Very partially represented by this statement. 


ing a shot of a thousand pounds weight, which is | question which bears on this subject. First point- | 


to be cast in Prussia. 


ing out how many thousands a year are spent by 


this Protestant England on the Continent, he 
| Suggests that the Recording Angel may keep 
}some such an account of these spendings as | 











Such has been the progress of the men, that 
| Mr. Rawlinson says,—“ Before the coming sum- 
mer is far advanced, I may strike out of my 
| fature reports the terms ‘ unskilled labourers.’ ” 
He justly expects that much advantage will 


THE DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 
THE distinctive features of the forthcoming 


this :-— | result from the works already in progress, and 
ae . points out others needed :—“ If the population 
To wooden spoons, nut-crackers, and jewelry bought of Lancashire be placed in a sanitary state only 


Great Exhibition of 1864 are thus described | at Geneva, and elsewhere among the Alps, so much ; to : 
in a circular issued by the committee; — | coral horns and lava brooches, bought at Naples, so | @8 favourable as that of the metropolis, there 


ist. The principal department will consist of | 


much ; to glass beads at Venice, and gold filigree at will be an annual saving of some ten thousand 


Genoa, so much; * * * to ball dresses and general lives, and an improved state of health through- 


articles of exclusively Irish manufacture. 2nd. vanities, so much. This, I say, will be the sum 


The machinery court will contain machines | 
of the newest and most improved construc- | 


tion, suited to manufactures of various kinds, | 
amongst which will be exhibited the most | 
modern appliances used in the production of | 
linen and woollen fabrics, and which will be ex- | 
hibited in motion. 3rd. Each of the varied 
industries of the country will be fully repre- | 
sented. 4th. Specimens of all minerals of the | 
country will be exhibited. 5th. How the water- 
power of the kingdom may be economized, so as 
to employ in it manufactures at a small expense, 
will be shown. 6th. How the bogs may be 
utilized, so as to render them sources of wealth, 
will also be exhibited by the application of new | 
and important discoveries. 7th. The fine arts | 
gallery will contain important pictures from the | 
Government collection at South Kensington, | 
from the galleries of private collectors, and from | 
the studios of many of the leading artists in the | 


on one side of the book, and on the other will be Out the entire population.” Out of evil will come 
written,— 

To the stru ling Protestant churches of France, | 
Switzerland, and Piedmont, so much.” 








Had we not better arrange this piece of statistics | THE RESERVOIR QUESTION. 
for ourselves, in time? Should any of our readers! Rochdale.—In consequence of the repeated 
be led to do so, it may result in aid to the’ complaints by the inhabitants of Milnrow, 
English committee in Naples, who are striving Ogden, and other villages in the neighbourhood 
to provide a church for their countrymen. |of the Oldham Waterworks, at Piethorn, the 
' public authorities of Rochdale are now about to 
| apply to the Home Secretary for ae oo 
re ment of Mr. Rawlinson, or other public officer, 
LODGING HOUSES FOR THE CITY. | {) Snabsnes anh anpeet anes ts ah ae ta die 
Ar the last meeting of the Common Council a| bankment of these waterworks. At a recent 
report brought up by Deputy Fry from the| meeting of the Rochdale town council, it was 
Improvement Committee, authorizing the expen- | stated by one alderman that he had that morn- 
diture of 37,0431., for the erection of model | ing heard that the embankment, to some slight 
lodging-houses in Farringdon-street, was agreed extent, had given way, and that the water was 
to. Upwards of a year ago the Improvement | now escaping from it. 
Committee were directed to report as to the state| Hertford.—There was a rumour last week that 





United Kingdom and on the Continent. 8th. of the Finsbury Estate Surplus Fund, amounting | the embankment of the reservoir in Port Hill 


For the opening ceremony, Mr. John Francis | 
Waller, LL.D., will write an inaugural ode, and | 
Dr. Stewart compose the music. 9th. It is in- 
tended to have musical performances, upon an | 
enlarged scale, morning and evening, during the 
exhibition. All the space at the disposal of the 
committee has been applied for and allotted, 
and the most strenuous efforts are being made 
to have the several arrangements ready for the 
opening on the 25th of May. The interior of the 
Agricultural Hall is undergoing decorations, and 
the ground-floor is being boarded over with 3-inch 
deals. The partitions shutting off one depart- 
ment from the other are far advanced, as are 
also the apparatus for lighting and for supplying 
the fountains with water. Preparations are 
making for erecting the great organ built by 
Messrs. Telford, of Stephen’s-green, and which 
is to be placed in the southern gallery in the 
rear of the orchestra, capable of accommodating 
three: hundred performers. The new building 
in Shelbourne -yard is approaching comple- 
tion, and will be joined to the Agricultural 
Hall at the southern aisle, by a passage covered 
with glass. The new building is divided into 
three great compartments or aisles by metal 
pillars, which sustain the roof. The structure is 
composed of corrugated iron. It will be used 
for machinery in motion. The contractors are 
Messrs. Grendon & Co., of Drogheda. The 
engine for driving the machinery is being placed 
in position. It is one of 20-horse power, and 
will be supplied with steam from Elson’s patent 





to nearly 42,5001. stock, which, by a previous re- | field had burst. The reservoir had been filled, 
solution of the Common Council, was ordered to and there being a high wind, the water over- 
be applied to a similar purpose, and upon the | flowed, and washed away some of the gravel of 
extent to which the homes of the industrial poor | the embankment; but the reservoir, as stated 
in the city of London and its immediate vicinity, | by the local Merewry, is sank in the solid earth, 
had been or might be destroyed by various | and the embankment is of no great height, so 
schemes for metropolitan improvements then | that when the reservoir is full, which is not fre- 
already sanctioned. The result of inquiry by | quently, the pressure upon the sides of the em- 
the committee leads them to make an effort to; bankment is not very considerable, and if the 


meet the present requirements of the labouring 
classes of the City, by assisting them to obtain 
healthy separate homes, and that without over- 
taxing their means or compromising their in- 
dependent position as working men. Acting 
under a power conferred upon them by the 
Clerkenwell Improvement Act, they now con- 
template the erection on a plot of vacant ground 
on the west side of Farringdon-road of three 
separate blocks of buildings, fronting Farringdon- 
road and Ray-street. Accommodation will thus 
be provided for 160 families, eighty of them 
having three rooms, and eighty having two 
rooms each, with all suitable conveniences. 
the general arrangements care is to be taken 
to insure the domestic and family comfort of the 
occupants, and by having a direct access from 
the street to each set of rooms the privacy of 
distinct dwellings will be secured. The base- 
ments of the various blocks will be used for ware- 
housing purposes, and the ground-floor as shops. 
A design for the buildings has been approved by 
the common council, and the erection of them 
will be commenced forthwith. 


whole volume of the water above the level of 
the field were to escape, no extensive injury 
would follow ; but there is no likelihood of such 
a result. 

Shefield.—The annual meeting of the share- 
holders of the Waterworks Company has been 
held, in the Cutlers’ Hall, Mr. W. Smith, of Dam 
House, in the chair. The report stated that the 
directors intend to admit the liability of the 
company ; and that in order to meet the claims 
upon them they propose to ask Parliament for 
powers to raise 400,0007., and to issue a special 
commission to assess the compensation due 





In|to the sufferers by the flood. The report 


|recommended that no dividend should be 
|declared; but Mr. M*Turk moved that the 
|usual dividend of 5 per cent., which had been 
| earned previously to the 31st of December, should 
jbe declared; and it was urged that many 
'widows and orphans were dependent upon the 
annual dividends of the company, and that “no 
dividend” meant to them the extremity of dis- 
tress and privation. It was felt, however, that 
| under present circumstances it would not be 
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INTRAMURAL BURIAL-PLACES AND 
THEIR DESECRATION. 


Ir the desecration of the resting-places of the 
dead in the metropolis, either carried out or 
attempted, could have been anticipated, there is 
no doubt that measures would have been taken by 
the legislature to have prevented the diagraceful 
proceedings which in several instances have taken 
place. Years since we described the overcrowded 
condition of the burial-ground attached to the 
Tottenham-court-road chapel, in which the cele- 


brated Whitfield formerly preached. Year after | 


year, when it was thought impossible to bury 
more dead, hundreds of human bodies were 
stored away in this burial-place, until some were 
only covered by a few inches of surface earth. 
Here, as at Bunhill-fields, enormous sums must 
have been paid for interments. There were 
numerous grave and tomb stones, some of which 
had been erected at a considerable expense. A 
few years ago, as our readers know, a ruthless 
raid was made by the trustees of Whitfield’s 
chapel upon the stones; and in a very short 
time these memorials were removed from their 
places, and arranged in leaps, to be car- 
ried away. By means of the press this desecra- 
tion was brought before the notice of the public, 
and the gravestones were laid flat over the 
surface of the ground. Persons who had family 
graves there instituted legal proceedings against 
the trustees for the removal of the tombstones, 
and it was ordered that they should be restored 
to their original position. Since then, until 
recently, matters have been kept quiet, amd but 
little mention of the sale of this has 
been made. It seems, however, that the tem- 
porary lull is no longer to be continued; that 
the trustees have sold the ground to persons 
who, if not prevented, will soon cart away the 
remains of the dead, and build upon the site. 
Some time ago Mr. H. 0. Nodes waited on Mr. 
Tyrwhitt, at Marlborough Police Court, and 
said he had to ask his worship for summonses 
against a master builder named Richards, and 
his foreman, named Wilkes, under the Malicious 
Injuries to Property Act (24 & 25 Vie., cap. 97, 
sec. 52), for unlawfully removing and injuring a 
gravestone in the Tottenham-court-road chapel 
and burial-ground, his property, and thereby 
destroying all identity of a family vault, also 
his property. Mr. Nodes stated that, but for 
the restrictions of the conditions of sale in 1862, 


as to private rights, the p , which sold for 
4,5001., would have fetched at 15,0001., it 


being freehold and in a most valuable locality. 
The persons Mr. Nodes applied for summonses 
against stated that they were acting under the 
orders of Mr. Tarring, architect, and a com- 
mittee ; and tauntingly langhed at anything like 
remonstrance, and refused to restore the grave- 
stones to their original site; stating that all the 
stones were the property of their employers, the 
purchasers. Mr. Nodes mentioned that his 
parents were interred in the grave, and that it 
had cost something like 307. A summons was 
granted, which has simee been dismissed ; but 
we trust that Mr. Nodes will persevere in this 
matter, and prevent similar acts of gross injus- 
tice from being done. 

Now that the unhealthy and evil practice of | 
intramural interment has been put a stop to in 
the metropolis, except im a few rare instances, 
it is to be regretted, we may here observe, that it 
still continues in force within the incts of 
Newgate. Not long since the of five 
pirates, it will be remembered, were buried after 
their execution, under the stones of a passage in 
the prison ; and such has been the practice for 
many years past. We doe not know the number 
of those executed who have been buried here 
during the last quarter ofacentury, but it is con- 
siderable. The population of this prison, not 
prisoners alone, but also warders and attendants, 
is not small ; and especial care should be taken 


any other part of the metropolis. 

Let us hope, therefore, that measures will be 
taken by the corporation ; and, if not by them, 
by the Secretary of State, to put an end to this 
unwholesome and unseemly remnant of the 


NEWSPAPER PRESS FUND. 


Unper this title an association has been 
formed to provide a fund for the relief of the 
necessitous members, and the widows and 









THE BUILDING 
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having acceded to their requests,—i 
to have 27s. per week, and labourers 
sirike has lasted exactly one month. 7] 
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yards on the Wear are still out on stam 
shipbuilders seem determined not @ ex 
the advance required, and are in some; 
setting on shipwrights to do sawing wat 
the cell on the other hand, show 
giving in. e 

At Birmingham, a set | hes 
issued by the masters (following the 2 
by the workmen), to be observely 

i branches of | 














them in the several 
trade :-— 

Rule 1 is, “ That the rate of ze 
be paid to skilled workmen be,—Camgemter 
joiners, 4s, 4d.; bricklayers, 4s, 6d.; plum 
4s. 6d.; plasterers, 4s. 4d. ; painters, mB. 5 | 
glaziers, 4s.; labourers, 2s. 10d.; excavators, 3s., 
all the year round ; and for masons as follows :— 
5s. per day from the first week in March to the 
first week in November, and 4s. 6d. per day 
first week in November to the first 


z 


be from six o’clock in the morning to six o'clock 
in the evening, on the first five days in the week, 
and from six o'clock in the morning till half-past 
one o’clock on Saturday, on which day walking 
time to be allowed at the rate of three miles 
hour, so that each man may be at the pay: 
at half-past one o’clock.” 

The time allowed for meals is to be one hour 


may ot rereng 
alteration must be given. The giving of such 
notice shall be limited to the month of January, 


and always expire on the first day of the ensuing 


pe of the demands made by the men is, that 
they shall leave off work at half-past five o’clock, 
as at present, excepting on. Saturdays, when 
work shall cease at one o’clock. 





Practice of metropolitan intramural interment. 


MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF ART. 


Ar the annual meeting held last week, Mr. 
Miickley, the head master, read his report, re- 
cording facts in relation to recent changes which, 
he said, concerned all schools of art, and that of 


meneiainn tx pevtenien, sk SO oe 
in, would irrepara ‘ly damage 0 
for ae wate, ten Leottiatien tad three 


October, he was requested by the Science 
and Art Department to visit Paris again, and to 
report on the works of the French schools then 
exhibitix he Palais de l’Industrie, and the 








were, Piven, E arms against the recent change 
partment. 


spreading a knowledge of art 
amongst a great number of working people, must. 
be closed. 


AN IRON FORT FOR CRONSTADT. 


‘Tue first of a series of enormous iron bars has 
been successfully rolled by the Millwall Iron 
» With which Mr. Brassey is connected, 

for Government, for the construction 
of a powerfal iron fort at Cronstadt. Armour- 
plates of immense thickness are now being made 
at Messrs. Brown & Co.’s works at Sheffield for 
the Belgiah Government, to be used im the con- 
of some additional iron defemces at 
France, it is said, intends similar 
works on all the more important points of Cher- 
sea and now Russia has 
ordered the materials for an iron fort at Cron- 
The bars rolled were an advance even 

upon what has been hitherto done. Each bar 














when delivered was to weigh six tons, to be 
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15 inches square, to be tongued and grooved in 
the rolling, and to be perfect in its soundness 
throughout. When the furnaces were opened, 
the immense mass of metal was drawn forth on 
to an iron truck, heated to a brilliancy that was 
almost blinding. Workmen, shielding their 
faces as they best could, then swept the impuri- 
ties from its surface with long brooms soaked in 
water, but which nevertheless lit like tow the 
instant they came in contact with the iron, 
which was sparkling like a gigantic firework. 

Could not brooms made of steel wire be used 7] 

t was then let down the incline to where the 
rollers, turned by one of the largest fly-wheels in 
the kingdom—more than 100 tons weight and 
nearly 40 feet in diameter—was waiting to crush 
the mass into its required form. This was the 
critical moment: for an instant or two the 
rollers failed to grip it, but at last it was caught, 
and the whole machinery moved slower, as, amid 
loud cheers from the workmen, they began to 


boiler, erected by Messrs. Wilsenhame & Rye, of 
Oldham, Lancashire, free of cost. On the sou- 
thern side of the court-yard of the Royal Dublin 
Society House large refreshment and waiting 
saloons will be erected adjoining the aisle of the 
Agricultural Hall on the south side. In front of 
the refreshment rooms a portion of the yard will 
be laid out as a garden, and for the display of 








wind it in. The refuse melted iron was squirted 


articles which will not be injured by being 
exposed to the open air. In every part of the 
city shopkeepers and manufacturers are making 
active exertions to have their contributions sent 
in. Every kind of manufacture produced in 
Ireland will be represented. The following are 
the charges fixed for season tickets—for a gen- 
tleman, 21s. ; for a lady, 15s.; and for children 
under twelve years of age, 7s. 6d. 











THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN NAPLES. 


MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS PUBLIC 
WORKS ACT. 


Tue last printed report, made by Mr. Robert 
Rawlinson, C.E., to the president of the Poor- 
law Board, and dated the 7th of April, shows 
that the amount ordered by the Board on the 
5th instant, was 1,147,8651. In addition to this 
sum, applications to the amount of 209,5271., are 
now under consideration. Of the works under- 








Tue English church in Naples, of which not 


taken, the great bulk of expenditure will be upon 
town sewerage and street improvements, in- 
cluding the formation of roads, paving, flagging, 
and channelling of streets. This class of works 
will improve the several districts to the greatest 
extent. Of the 1,147,865. already ordered 
by the Board, it is proposed that 229,5581. 
17s. 6d., shall be expended on main sewers, and 
555,0821. 2s. 6d. on street improvement works, 
amounting together to 784,6411., or 68 per cent. 
of the total sum. 

The length of main sewerage thus undertaken 


out in all directions, and as the mass emerged | long ago we gave views, both internal and ex-| i8 344,760 yards, or 195 miles. The area of 


from the rollers on the other side it lit upeverv- 
eee toe, 2 ae ee, 


PRANT 
GINAL Co PY 


it pictures from the | 


tom-1 is now roofed in, and a very handsome | 
it promises to be. If funds were forth- | 

the church might be completed in the | 

next winter. The committee earnestly | 

6 all who are anxious to see the church | 

ri land taking its part as a witness | 


paving and street works undertaken in r 

of the above-mentioned sum of 555,0821. 2s. 6d., 
is 3,186,768 square yards (about 3s. 6d. per 
square yard). This area makes 658 acres, the 
length of streets being 341,187 yards, or 194 
miles, and costing about 2,861/. per mile. 7,838 


froth in a country, to which, under the | ™€" are now employed directly and indirectly, 
sme of God, a Constitutional Government | ®"4 receiving payment from funds provided by 
ren the priceless blessing of freedom of the Act. Adding the numbers dependent upon 
% Garibaldi, it will be remembered, | these men, there are about 38,014 persons sup- 
his brief dictatorship, gave the site. The | Potted by means of the public works. The mea- 
of “The Stones of Venice,” closes the | S8e of the benefits_of the Act is, however, but 
‘lume of that work, with a statistical | ety partially represented by this statement. 

a which bears on this subject. First point-|___ Such has been the progress of the men, that 
how many thousands a year are spent by | Mr- Rawlinson says,—“ Before the coming sum- 
itestant England on the Continent, he ™ét is far advanced, I may strike out of my 
% that the Recording Angel may keep. eye a the oer Sana ap ranerrone pli 

h t of th din J pects - 

eee ee | result from the works already in progress, and 
‘i P | points out others needed :—“ If the population 
tegen spoons, nut-crackers, and jeneity bought OF Lancashire be placed in a sanitary state only 
ag and lava brooches, bought at Naples, so | aS favourable as that of the metropolis, there 
Blass beads at Veutee, and gold filigree at will be an annual saving of some ten thousand 
gpnuch ; to ball dresses and general jives, and an improved state of health through- 


@ much. This, I say, will be the sum ; aay 
de of the book, and on the other will be | out the entire population.” Out of evil will come 


struggling Protestant churches of France, | 
a, and Piedmont, so much,” 








wt better arrange this piece of statistics | THE RESERVOIR QUESTION. 


Ves, in time? Should any of our readers! Rochdale——In consequence of the repeated 
@ do so, it may result in aid to the! complaints by the inhabitants of Milnrow, 
@mmittee in Naples, who are striving | Ogden, and other villages in the neighbourhood 
¥a church for their countrymen. lof the Oldham Waterworks, at Piethorn, the 
| public authorities of Rochdale are now about to 
| apply to the Home Secretary for the appoint- 





HING HOUSES FOR THE CITY. 


last meeting of the Common Council a | 
yught up by Deputy Fry from the} 


diture of 37,0431., for the erection of model | 


ment of Mr. Rawlinson, or other public officer, 
to inspect and report upon the state of the em- 
bankment of these waterworks. At a recent 
meeting of the Rochdale town council, it was 


—)««aprovement Committee, authorizing the expen- | stated by one alderman that he had that morn- 


ing heard that the embankment, to some slight 


peewee alt CONURITE : ; 
Government collection at South Kensington, | lodging-houses in Farringdon-street, was agreed | extent, had given way, and that the water was 
from the galleries of private collectors, and from | to. Upwards of a year ago the Improvement | now escaping from it. 


the studios of many of the leading artists in the | 
United Kingdom and on the Continent. 8th. | 
For the opening ceremony, Mr. John Francis | 
Waller, LL.D., will write an inaugural ode, and 
Dr. Stewart compose the music. 9th. It is in- 
tended to have musical performances, upon an | 
enlarged scale, morning and evening, during the | 
exhibition. All the space at the disposal of the 
committee has been applied for and allotted, 
and the most strenuous efforts are being made 
to have the several arrangements ready for the 
opening on the 25thof May. The interior of the 
Agricultural Hall is undergoing decorations, and 
the ground-floor is being boarded over with 3-inch 
deals. The partitions shutting off one depart- 
ment from the other are far advanced, as are 
also the apparatus for lighting and for supplying 
the fountains with water. Preparations are 
making for erecting the great organ built by 
Messrs. Telford, of Stephen’s-green, and which 
is to be placed in the southern gallery in the 
rear of the orchestra, capable of accommodating 
three: hundred performers. The new building 
in Shelbourne-yard is approaching comple- 
tion, and will be joined to the Agricultural 
Hall at the southern aisle, by a passage covered 
with glass. The new building is divided into 
three great compartments or aisles by metal 
pillars, which sustain the roof. The structure is 
composed of corrugated iron. It will be used 
for machinery in motion. The contractors are 
Messrs. Grendon & Co., of Drogheda. The 
engine for driving the machinery is being placed 





in position. It is one of 20-horse power, and 
will be supplied with steam from Elson’s patent 


Committee were directed to report as to the state | 
of the Finsbury Estate Surplus Fund, amounting | 
to nearly 42,5001. stock, which, by a previous re- | 
solution of the Common Council, was ordered to 
be applied to a similar purpose, and upon the, 
extent to which the homes of the industrial poor | 
in the city of London and its immediate vicinity, | 
had been or might be destroyed by various) 
schemes for metropolitan improvements then | 
already sanctioned. The result of inquiry by | 
the committee leads them to make an effort to 
meet the present requirements of the labouring 
classes of the City, by assisting them to obtain 
healthy separate homes, and that without over- 
taxing their means or compromising their in- 
dependent position as working men. Acting 
under a power conferred upon them by the 
Clerkenwell Improvement Act, they now con- 
template the erection on a plot of vacant ground 
on the west side of Farringdon-road of three 
separate blocks of buildings, fronting Farringdon- 
road and Ray-street. Accommodation will thus 
be provided for 160 families, eighty of them 
having three rooms, and eighty having two 
rooms each, with all suitable conveniences. In 
the general arrangements care is to be taken 
to insure the domestic and family comfort of the 
occupants, and by having a direct access from 
the street to each set of rooms the privacy of 





distinct dwellings will be secured. The base- 
ments of the various blocks will be _ for —_ 
housing purposes, and the ground-floor as shops. 
A design for the buildings has been approved by 
the common council, and the erection of them 





will be commenced forthwith. } 


Hertford.—There was a rumour last week that 
the embankment of the reservoir in Port Hill 
field had burst. The reservoir had been filled, 
and there being a high wind, the water over- 
flowed, and washed away some of the gravel of 
the embankment; but the reservoir, as stated 
by the local Mercwry, is sunk in the solid earth, 
and the embankment is of no great height, so 
that when the reservoir is full, which is not fre- 
quently, the pressure upon the sides of the em- 
bankment is not very considerable, and if the 
whole volume of the water above the level of 
the field were to escape, no extensive injury 
would follow ; but there is no likelihood of such 
a result. 

Sheffield.—The annual meeting of the share- 
holders of the Waterworks Company has been 
held, in the Cutlers’ Hall, Mr. W. Smith, of Dam 
House, in the chair. The report stated that the 
directors intend to admit the liability of the 
company ; and that in order to meet the claims 
upon them they propose to ask Parliament for 
powers to raise 400,0007., and to issue a special 
commission to assess the compensation due 
to the sufferers by the flood. The report 
recommended that no dividend should be 
declared; but Mr. M’Turk moved that the 
usual dividend of 5 per cent., which had been 
earned previously to the 31st of December, should 
be declared; and it was urged that many 
widows and orphans were dependent upon the 
annual dividends of the company, and that “no 
dividend” meant to them the extremity of dis- 
tress and privation. It was felt, however, that 
under present circumstances it would not be 
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\ INTRAMURAL BURIAL-PLACES AND 
THEIR DESECRATION. 


Ir the desecration of the resting-places of the 
dead in the metropolis, either carried out or 
attempted, could have been anticipated, there is 
no doubt that measures would have been taken by 
the legislature to have prevented the disgraceful 
proceedings which in several instances have taken 
place. Years since we described the overcrowded 
condition of the burial-ground attached to the 
) Tottenham-court-road chapel, in which the cele- 
} brated Whitfield formerly preached. Year after 
/ year, when it was thought impossible to bury 
more dead, hundreds of human bodies were 
stored away in this burial-place, until some were 
only covered by a few inches of surface earth. 
Here, as at Bunhill-fields, enormous sums must 
have been paid for interments. There were 
numerous grave and tomb stones, some of which 
had been erected at a considerable expense. A 
few years ago, as our readers know, a ruthless 
raid was made by the trustees of Whitfield’s 
chapel upon the stones; and in a very short 
time these memorials were removed from their 
places, and arranged in heaps, to be car- 
ried away. By means of the press this desecra- 
tion was brought before the notice of the public, 
and the gravestones were laid flat over the 
surface of the ground. Persons who had family 
graves there instituted legal proceedings against 
the trustees for the removal of the tombstones, 
and it was ordered that they should be restored 
to their original position. Since then, until 
recently, matters have been kept quiet, amd but 
little mention of the sale of this has 
been made. It seems, however, that the tem- 
porary lull is no longer to be continued; that 
the trustees have sold the ground to persons 
| who, if not prevented, will soon cart away the 
{ remains of the dead, and build upon the site. 
| Some time ago Mr. H. O. Nodes waited on Mr. 
Tyrwhitt, at Marlborough Police Court, and 
said he had to ask his worship for summonses 
) against a master builder named Richards, and 
his foreman, named Wilkes, under the Malicious 
i Injuries to Property Act (24 & 25 Vie., cap. 97, 
i sec. 52), for unlawfully removing and injuring a 
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ibe gravestone in the Tottenham-court-road chapel 
Ha and burial-ground, his property, and thereby 
peti destroying all identity of a family vault, also 
a) his property. Mr. Nodes stated that, but for 
‘e the restrictions of the conditions of sale in 1862, 


as to private rights, the property, which sold for 
‘i 4,5001., would have fetched at 15,0001., it 
f being freehold and in a most valuable locality. 
f The persons Mr. Nodes applied for summonses 
ig against stated that they were acting under the 
\ orders of Mr. Tarring, and a com- 
mittee ; and tauntingly laughed at anything like 
: é remonstrance, and refused to restore the grave- 
e stones to their original site; stating that all the 
stones were the property of their employers, the 
purchasers. Mr. Nodes mentioned that his 
parents were interred in the grave, and that it 
had cost something like 307. A summons was 
granted, which has simee been dismissed ; but 
q we trust that Mr. Nodes will persevere in this 
matter, and prevent similar acts of gross injus- 
tice from being done. 
Now that the unhealthy and evil practice of | 
4 intramural interment has been put a stop to in | 
Ai i the metropolis, except im a few rare instances, 





; i: it is to be regretted, we may here observe, that it 
ae ie: still continues in force within the incts of 

an Newgate. Not long since the of five 
i pirates, it will be remembered, were buried after 
their execution, under the stones of a passage in 
the prison ; and such has been the practice for 
many years past. We do not know the number 
of those executed who have been buried here 
during the last quarter ofacentury, but it is con- 
siderable. The population of this prison, not 
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taken | at half-past one o’clock.” 


NEWSPAPER PRESS FUND. 


formed to provide a fund for the relief of the 
necessitons members, and the widows and 


ha 

to alleviate the wants of other 
classes. 
It will embrace within the scope of its opera- 
tions the relief not of gentlemen engaged 
mt wi yd per rest a 
ments newspaper em- 

ed in the criticism of the 


the drama, as well as reviewers of 
fact, has for its aim and object 
who look to the Newspaper Press for 
maintenance and support. pay 
sd Pee lished ; 
posed to hold a public dinner in the course 
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THE BUILDING TRADES. 
A DISTURBANCE took place at the close of last 


MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF ART. 


Ar the annual meeting held last week, Mr. 
Miickley, the head master, read his report, re- 
facts in relation to recent changes which, 

he said, concerned all schools of art, and that of 
Manchester in particular, and which, if persisted 
in, would irreparably damage the growth of art 
for Last year, the institution had three 
and seven prize students; and 
ee oo 

in i pupil-teacher- 
shige wat odes pete gga 
it was proposed to cancel the appointments o 
the prize students, whilst twelve of the schools 
to, which were taught drawingthrough the 

art pupil teachers, had remained untaught during 
the w year, from the circumstance of the 
students of the school of art being unwilling to 
the terms of the new code. He was glad 

to report favourably on the condition 
as to the progress of its students. 
October, he was requested by the Science 
Art Department to visit Paris again, and to 
works of the French schools then 
i the Palais de Industrie, and the 
formed on his former visit was 
abundantly confirmed. The French Govern- 
ment had determined to consider anew every 
point relating to ornamental art, and a special 
commission had been appointed. Able directors 
had also been selected ; more institutions were 
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week, at the outfall sewerage works, Erith 
Marshes About a thousand labourers are here 


the men having been dismissed, a large number | 


should reinstate him. On refusing hey they 
struck work, and attempted to prevent the others | 
working. A general fight ensued, which was. 
only quelled by the arrival of thirty armed) 
police from Woolwich. This force patrolled the | 
noisy streets of Plumstead and Woolwich on | 





navvies had collected together in a threatening | 
manner. 
The bricklayers and labourers’ strike as | 
Stockton has now terminated, the masters) 
having acceded to their requests,—bricklayers | 
to have 27s. per week, and labourers 20s. The | 
strike has lasted exactly one month. | 
The sawyers and blacksmiths in the ship-) 
yards on the Wear are still out on strike. The 
shipbuilders seem determined not to con 
the advance required, and are in some places | 
setting on shipwrights to do sawing work ; while 
the men, on the other hand, show no signs of 
giving in. 
At 
by the workmen), to be between 
them in the several branches of the building | 
trade :-— 
Rule 1 is, “ That the rate of per day to. 
be paid to skilled workmen iy enanbes and 
joiners, 4s, 4d.; bricklayers, 4s. 6d.; plumbers, | 
4s. 6d.; plasterers, 4s. 4d.; painters, 4s. ;_ 
glaziers, 4s.; labourers, 2s. 10d.; excavators, 3s., 
all the year round ; and for masons as follows :— 
5s. per day from the first week in March to the 
first week in November, and 4s. 6d. per day 
from the first week in November to the first 
week in March; but should artificial light be 
used between November and March, the wages 
to be 5s. per day. In case of less skilled work- 
employed, the master may take the 
opinion of the foreman as to the rate of wages | 
such men should be paid.” 
Rule 2 states, “That the hours of work shall 


in the evening, on the first five days in the week, 
and from six o’clock in the morning till half-past 
one o'clock on Saturday, on which day walking 
time to be allowed at the rate of three miles 
hour, so that each man may be at the pay 


The time allowed for meals is to be one hour 
and a half per day during summer, and one hour 
per day during winter, 
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we 
which often followed. In 
the instance referred to, the use of chemicals 
may prevent some of the mischief, but probably 
not entirely ; and besides, there is no reason why 
this prison should be allowed to continue an un- 
wholesome practice which is not permitted in 
: Ae | any other part of the metropolis. 

i ae i Let us hope, therefore, that measures will be 
is taken by the ion; and, if not by them, 
by the Secretary of State, to put an end to this 
unwholesome and unseemly remnant of the 
practice of metropolitan intramural interment. 
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except on Te 
throughout the year, when the time will be 
an hour. 

Rule 8 is, “ If either of the contracting parties 
should at any time contemplate an alteration in 
ae ot Uneing Se 
alteration must be given. The giving of such 
notice shall be limited to the month of January, 
and always expire on the first day of the ensuing 


May. 

One of the demands made by the men is, that 
they shall leave off work at half-past five o'clock, 
as at present, excepting on. Saturdays, when 





employed, the greater part being Irish. One of | 


Friday and Saturday night, where the disaffected : 


Birmingham, a set of rules has been |. 
issued by the masters (following the example set . 


be from six o'clock in the morning to six o'clock | 8&@% 


about to be establishsd ; and it was certain that 
a steady and beneficial innovation would be the 
result. In a few years there would be brought 
about a revolution in all that related to indus- 
trial art; and it would only be by the most cau- 
tious steps we could hope to be able to compete 
with the French, or indeed to maintain our pre- 
sent position, 

The report of the committee stated that 
they had been in correspondence with the 
managers of other schools who joined with them 
in denouncing the conduct of the department of 
science and art in still further crippling the 
provincial institutions, whilst so large a sum 


The committee had sent a deputa- 
tion te to give evidence before the select 
Whatever might be the result of 

its , the committee had no hesitation in 


unless some Government aid was 
afforded to replace, in part at least, the 3001. 
which the school had been so unjustly deprived 
of, the institution mast inevitably be closed, as 


77. 

Councillor Rumney moved that — and 
treasurer’s statements be adopted printed. 
All the schools, both metropolitan and provincial, 


2 pecan me ss epad 
the Department insisted on carrying out the pre- 

the Lambeth school, which had 
been the means of aac aean ak 
amongst a great number of working must 
be 








AN IRON FORT FOR CRONSTADT. 
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upon what has been hitherto done. 





work shall cease at one o’clock. 


when delivered was to weigh six tons, to be 
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15 inches square, to be tongued and grooved in 
the rolling, and to be perfect in its soundness 
throughout. When the furnaces were opened, 
the immense mass of metal was drawn forth on 
to an iron truck, heated to a brilliancy that was 
almost blinding. Workmen, shielding their 
faces as they best could, then swept the impuri- 
ties from its surface with long brooms soaked in 
water, but which nevertheless lit like tow the 
instant they came in contact with the iron, 
which was sparkling like a gigantic firework. 
— not brooms made of steel wire be used ?] 

t was then let down the incline to where the 
rollers, turned by one of the largest fly-wheels in 
the kingdom—more than 100 tons weight and 
nearly 40 feet in diameter—was waiting to crush 
the mass into its required form. This was the 
critical moment: for an instant or two the 
rollers failed to grip it, but at last it was caught, 
and the whole machinery moved slower, as, amid 
loud cheers from the workmen, they began to 
wind it in. The refuse melted iron was squirted 
out in all directions, and as the mass emerged 
from the rollers on the other side it lit up every- | 





boiler, erected by Messrs. Wilsenhame & Rye, of 
Oldham, Lancashire, free of ‘cost. On the sou- 
thern side of the court-yard of the Royal Dublin 
Society House large refreshment and waiting 
saloons will be erected adjoining the aisle of the 
Agricultural Hall on the south side. In front of 
the refreshment rooms a portion of the yard will 
be laid out as a garden, and for the display of 
articles which will not be injured by being 
exposed to the open air. In every part of the 
city shopkeepers and manufacturers are making 
active exertions to have their contributions sent 
in. Every kind of manufacture produced in 
Ireland will be represented. The following are 
the charges fixed for season tickets—for a gen- 
tleman, 21s. ; for a lady, 15s.; and for children 
under twelve years of age, 7s. 6d. 








THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN NAPLES. 


TuE English church in Naples, of which not 
long ago we gave views, both internal and ex- 


MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS PUBLIC 
WORKS ACT. 


Tue last printed report, made by Mr. Robert 
Rawlinson, C.E., to the president of the Poor- 
law Board, and dated the 7th of April, shows 
that the amount ordered by the Board on the 
5th instant, was 1,147,866]. In addition to this 
sum, applications to the amount of 209,5271., are 
now under consideration. Of the works under- 
taken, the great bulk of expenditure will be upon 
town sewerage and street improvements, in- 
cluding the formation of roads, paving, flagging, 
and channelling of streets. This class of works 
will improve the several districts to the greatest 
extent. Of the 1,147,865. already ordered 
by the Board, it is proposed that 229,5581. 
17s. 6d., shall be expended on main sewers, and 
555,0821. 2s. 6d. on street improvement works, 
amounting together to 784,6411., or 68 per cent. 
of the total sum. 

The length of main sewerage thus undertaken 
is 344,760 yards, or 195 miles. The area of 








ternal, is now roofed in, and a v handsome 


paving and street works undertaken in respect 


thing with a bright, lambent flame, said to be | building it promises to be. If fands were forth. | Of the above-mentioned sum of 555,0821. 2s. 6d., 
caused by the pressure to which the bar was sub- | coming, the church might be completed in the | ™ 3,186,768 square yards (about 3s. 6d. per 
jected. This was only the first roll, but it was | course of next winter. The committee earnestly | Suare y ard). This area makes 658 acres, the 
passed through three times to reduce it to its | appeal to all who are anxious to see the church | length of streets being 341,187 yards, or 194 














proper thickness; and the last operation was | of their own land taking its part as a witness 


effected by lifting the bar into a bed, so to! for the truth in a country, to which, under the | 


speak, made between two masses of iron, and | Providence of God, a Constitutional Government 
then passing over it an enormous iron roller,| has given the priceless blessing of freedom of 
which removed the curved form the bar had re-| worship. Garibaldi, it will be remembered, 
ceived in passing between the rollers. 


test its powers of resistance with a gun throw- | first volume of that work, with a statistical 

ing a shot of a thousand pounds weight, which is | question which bears on this subject. First point- 

to be cast in Prussia. ing out how many thousands a year are spent by 

| this Protestant England on the Continent, he 

|suggests that the Recording Angel may keep 

THE DUBLIN EXHIBITION. ae such an account of these spendings as 
is :— 

THE distinctive features of the forthcoming} «7, wooden spoons, nut-crackers, and jewelry bought 
Great Exhibition of 1864 are thus described | at Geneva, and elsewhere among the Alps, so much ; to 
in a circular issued by the committee: —| coral horns and lava brooches, bought at Naples, so 
1st. The principal department will consist of Seon glace anes te ok “Seite cot eee 
articles of exclusively Irish manufacture. 2nd. vanities, so much. This, I say, will be the sum 
The machinery court will contain machines | 00 one side of the book, and on the other will be 
of the newest and most improved construc- "To the struggling Protestant churches of France, 
tion, suited to manufactures of various kinds, | Switzerland, and Piedmont, so much.” | 
amongst which will be exhibited the most) ae Bee 
modern appliances used in the production of | Had we not better arrange this piece of statistics | 
linen and woollen fabrics, and which will be ex- | for ourselves, in time ? Should any of our readers | 
hibited in motion. 3rd. Each of the varied | be led to do so, it may result in aid to the’ 








} When | during his brief dictatorship, gave the site. The| 
the fort is erected in Russia it is intended to | author of “The Stones of Venice,” closes the | 


| miles, and costing about 2,861/. per mile. 7,838 
|men are now employed directly and indirectly, 
and receiving payment from funds provided by 
the Act. Adding the numbers dependent upon 
these men, there are about 38,014 persons sup- 
ported by means of the public works. The mea- 
sure of the benefits_of the Act is, however, but 
| very partially represented by this statement. 
| Such has been the progress of the men, that 
| Mr. Rawlinson says,—*“ Before the coming sam- 
mer is far advanced, I may strike out of my 
| future reports the terms ‘ unskilled labourers.’ ” 
He justly expects that much advantage will 
| result from the works already in progress, and 
points out others needed :—“If the population 
of Lancashire be placed in a sanitary state only 
as favourable as that of the metropolis, there 
will be an annual saving of some ten thousand 
lives, and an improved state of health through- 
out the entire population.” Out of evil will come 








THE RESERVOIR QUESTION. 


Rochdale.—In consequence of the repeated 
complaints by the inhabitants of Milnrow, 


industries of the country will be fully repre-| English committee in Naples, who are striving Ogden, and other villages in the neighbourhood 


sented. 4th. Specimens of all minerals of the | 
country will be exhibited. 5th. How the water- 
power of the kingdom may be economized, so as 


|of the Oldham Waterworks, at Piethorn, the 


public authorities of Rochdale are now about to 


| apply to the Home Secretary for the appoint- 


to provide a church for their countrymen. 





‘ ;ment of Mr. Rawlinson, or other public officer, 
will be shown. 6th. How the bogs may be} SES ROUSE FOR She STET. | to inspect and report upon the state of the em- 
utilized, so as to render them sources of wealth,| Ar the last meeting of the Common Council a| bankment of these waterworks. At a recent 
will also be exhibited by the application of new| report brought up by Deputy Fry from the/ meeting of the Rochdale town council, it was 
and important discoveries. 7th. The fine arts | Improvement Committee, authorizing the expen- | stated by one alderman that he had that morn- 
gallery will contain important pictures from the | diture of 37,0431., for the erection of model ing heard that the embankment, to some slight 
Government collection at South Kensington, | lodging-houses in Farringdon-street, was agreed | extent, had given way, and that the water was 
from the galleries of private collectors, and from | to. Upwards of a year ago the Improvement now escaping from it. 

the studios of many of the leading artists in the | Committee were directed to report as to the state | Hertford.—There was a rumour last week that 


to employ in it manufactures at a small expense, 





United Kingdom and on the Continent. 8th.) 
For the opening ceremony, Mr. John Francis | 
Waller, LL.D., will write an inaugural ode, and | 
Dr. Stewart compose the music. 9th. It is in- | 
tended to have musical performances, upon an | 
enlarged scale, morning and evening, during the | 
exhibition. All the space at the disposal of the | 
committee has been applied for and allotted, | 
and the most strenuous efforts are being made 
to have the several arrangements ready for the 
opening on the 25th of May. The interior of the 
Agricultural Hall is undergoing decorations, and 
the ground-floor is being boarded over with 3-inch 
deals. The partitions shutting off one depart- 
ment from the other are far advanced, as are 
also the apparatus for lighting and for supplying 
the fountains with water. Preparations are 
making for erecting the great organ built by 
Messrs. Telford, of Stephen’s-green, and which 
is to be placed in the southern gallery in the 
rear of the orchestra, capable of accommodating 
three: hundred performers. The new building 
in Shelbourne- yard is approaching comple- 
tion, and will be joined to the Agricultural 
Hall at the southern aisle, by a passage covered 
with glass. The new building is divided into 
three great compartments or aisles by metal 
pillars, which sustain the roof. The structure is 
composed of corrugated iron. It will be used 
for machinery in motion. The contractors are 
Messrs. Grendon & Co., of Drogheda. The 
engine for driving the machinery is being placed 
in position. It is one of 20-horse power, and 


of the Finsbury Estate Surplus Fund, amounting 


the embankment of the reservoir in Port Hill 


to nearly 42,5001. stock, which, by a previous re- | field had burst. The reservoir had been filled, 
solution of the Common Council, was ordered to and there being a high wind, the water over- 
be applied to a similar purpose, and upon the | flowed, and washed away some of the gravel of 
extent to which the homes of the industrial poor | the embankment ; but the reservoir, as stated 
in the city of London and its immediate vicinity, | by the local Mercury, is sunk in the solid earth, 
had been or might be destroyed by various | and the embankment is of no great height, so 
schemes for metropolitan improvements then | that when the reservoir is fall, which is not fre- 
already sanctioned. The result of inquiry by | quently, the pressure upon the sides of the em- 
the committee leads them to make an effort to| bankment is not very considerable, and if the 





will be supplied with steam from Elson’s patent 


meet the present requirements of the labouring 
classes of the City, by assisting them to obtain 
healthy separate homes, and that without over- 
taxing their means or compromising their in- 
dependent position as working men. Acting 
under a power conferred upon them by the 
Clerkenwell Improvement Act, they now con- 
template the erection on a plot of vacant ground 
on the west side of Farringdon-road of three 
separate blocks of buildings, fronting Farringdon- 
road and Ray-street. Accommodation will thus 
be provided for 160 families, eighty of them 
having three rooms, and eighty having two 
rooms each, with all suitable conveniences. In 
the general arrangements care is to be taken 
to insure the domestic and family comfort of the 
occupants, and by having a direct access from 
the street to each set of rooms the privacy of 
distinct dwellings will be secured. The base- 
ments of the various blocks will be used for ware- 
housing purposes, and the ground-floor as shops. 
A design for the buildings has been approved hy 
the common council, and the erection of them 
will be commenced forthwith. 


whole volume of the water above the level of 
the field were to escape, no extensive injury 
would follow ; but there is no likelihood of such 
a result. 

Sheffield.—The annual meeting of the share- 
holders of the Waterworks Company has been 
held, in the Cutlers’ Hall, Mr. W. Smith, of Dam 
House, in the chair. The report stated that the 
directors intend to admit the liability of the 
company ; and that in order to meet the claims 
upon them they propose to ask Parliament for 
powers to raise 400,000/., and to issue a special 
commission to assess the compensation due 
to the sufferers by the flood. The report 
recommended that no dividend should be 
| declared; but Mr. M*Turk moved that the 
‘usual dividend of 5 per cent., which had been 
earned previously to the 31st of December, should 
be declared; and it was urged that many 
widows and orphans were dependent upon the 
annual dividends of the company, and that “no 
dividend” meant to them the extremity of dis- 
tress and privation. It was felt, however, that 
under present circumstances it would not be 
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right to declare a dividend, and the motion was 
withdrawn by Mr. M‘Turk, and the report of the 
directors adopted. 

Mr. Jackson, the chief constable of Sheffield, 
prepared a table, showing the amount of property 
totally and partly destroyed within the borough 
by the bursting of the Bradfield Reservoir. 
From it we learn that the number of manufac- 
tories totally destroyed was 3; partially de- 
stroyed, 20; and flooded, 76. The number of 
rolling, grinding, corn, and other mills, totally 
destroyed, 6; partially destroyed, 14; and flooded, 
23. Seven workshops, warehouses, store-rooms, 
&c., were totally destroyed, 12 partially so, and 
127 were flooded. The number of malthouses, 
breweries, public and beerhouses totally de- 
stroyed, is 2; partially destroyed, 20; and 
flooded, 154. There were no churches, chapels, 
or schools, totally or partially destroyed, but 10 
were flooded. Of shops flooded, there were 393. 
The number of dwelling-houses flooded was 
4,172; totally destroyed, 28; and partially 
destroyed, 384. There were 4,150 yards of 
fence walling destroyed. Four bridges were 
totally destroyed, and 1 partially so. From a 
report of the Harvestlane district, where out of 
680 houses, 600 suffered from the effects of the 
inundation ; 5,020 loads of mud have been led 
away from the streets and cellars: 276 cellars 
have been emptied and whitewashed : for this 
purpose, and for purifying the roads, 68 tons of 
lime have been used. 








ON THE CAUSE AND PREVENTION OF | 


IRON RUST. 


states that “‘one of the objections to the use of 





iron is its rapid oxydation when exposed to the | 


weather ;” and he suggests covering it with glass 
or porcelain enamel. This plan, I fear, would 
not only be very expensive, but almost imprac- 
ticable on a large scale: painting with oil colour, 
too, requires to be renewed every three or four 
years. 


Many a valuable hint is to be obtained from | 


an intelligent practical labouring man, which 
may lead the philosopher into a train of ideas 
that may, perhaps, result in discoveries or inven- 
tions of great importance. When bricklayers 
leave off work for a day or two, as from Satur- 
day to Monday, they push their trowel in and 
out of the moist mortar, so that the bright 
steel may be smeared all over with a film of it, 
and find this plan an effectual remedy against 
rust. 

In Wren’s “ Parentalia” there is a passage 





bearing upon this subject :—‘ In taking out iron | 


cramps and ties from stonework, at least 400 
years old, which were so bedded in mortar that 


all air was perfectly excluded, the iron appeared | 


as fresh as from the forge.” 


to prevent the iron rust affecting the water. In| 
London I have also recently seen men, with a | 
tub of lime-whiting and a mop, smearing the | 
inside of large water-pipes, as security against | 
rust. 

Oxygen, which is the main cause of rust, is 
abundant in the composition of both water and 
the atmosphere; and that quicklime has an 
astonishing affinity for it is evinced in the | 
homely practice of preserving polished steel or 
iron goods, such as fire-irons, fenders, and the 
fronts of “bright stoves,” when not in use, a 
little powdered lime beaten upon them out of a 
muslin bag being found sufficient to prevent their 
rusting. 

Another instance, very different and far more 
delicate, beuring upon the same principles: the 
manufacturers of needles, watch-springs, cut- 
lery, &c., generally introduce a small packet of 
quicklime in the same box or parcel with polished 
steel goods, as security from rust, before sending 
it to a distant customer, or stowing it away for 
future use. 

These cases are extremely curious, because, as 
a general rule, bright steel or iron has a most 
powerful affinity for oxygen: consequently it is 
very readily acted upon by damp, and is rusted 
in a short time, either by decomposing the water 
and obtaining oxygen from that source, or direct 
from the atmosphere. It is not absolutely 

tial that the quicklime should be in actual 
contact with the metal, but if somewhere near, 


with the needles or watch-springs, the bright 
metal will remain a long while without the least 
alteration in its appearance; the lime (which is 
already an oxyde of calcium) either receiving an 
additional dose of oxygen, or being converted 
into a carbonate of lime. The effect of mortar 
in preserving the bricklayer’s trowel from rust 
is even more remarkable, because the mortar is 
already hydrated, and fully saturated with 
water. 

In these several illustrations it should be dis- 
tinctly remembered that the iron or steel has 
had nothing whatever to do with the experi- 
ments. Under all circumstances, the oxygen 
has so determined a liking for the lime, that it 
passes the metal entirely unheeded, not an atom 
being left by the way. The steel and lime are 
no more influenced by the presence of each 
other than if they were miles apart; but it shows 
in the most convincing manner that, although 
oxygen hasa great liking or powerful affinity for 
iron, it has a very much greater liking for lime, 
either as a hydrate or fresh from the kiln; and 
that its attachment commences from the mo- 
ment it has the opportunity, and continues to 
unite, to absorb, and to again restore the quick 
or hydrate of lime to its original state of car- 
bonate of lime. This process goes on expedi- 
tiously at first, but with less and less avidity 
during an almost unlimited period of time. 

Hitherto I have not ventured to give an 
opinion of my own on the matter. I have 





merely stated facts, which may surely be turned | 


to practical purposes upon a large scale. 


If this | 


law of nature can be applied so effectually as to | 
prevent rust forming upon needles and cutlery, | 
| why should it not apply with equal force to the | 
In a paper recently read publicly, the writer | Britannia tubular bridge, the iron roofs of some | 
of our great public buildings, or the iron-clad | 
steamers that cross the ocean? It is not likely | 


that either wind or water will readily remove 


|“ Death of Nelson,” and so forth. 


the coating of lime, the attraction of cohesion | 


being so determined between this material and 
any hard, smooth surface. 


the oxydation of iron. It is this: machinery, 
and implements of all kinds, scarcely rust while 


minutes daily. It would seem as if the mole- 


than, foreign artists. Your correspondent says, 
with a view to strengthen his argument, that he 
is “ aware of the existence,’ nay, more, that he 
is “acquainted with frescoes at Westminster, 
Lincoln’s Inn, and elsewhere.” May I ask, has 
he seen all the mural paintings at Westminster 
alone? I confess that it is only through my 
connexion with the press that I have had the 
pleasure of viewing Mr. Herbert’s great water- 
glass picture, lately finished and not yet ex- 
hibited to the public; and it is only through a 
special application to the Chief Commissioner of 
Works that I have enjoyed the opportunities of 
examining the grand series of frescoes by the 
late Mr. Dyce, in the Queen’s Robing-room—a 
room which had been closed even to that 
artist’s personal friends during fifteen years, 
and to which no admission has yet been given 
without the order I obtained. If your corre- 
spondent has really seen these works together 
with Mr. Maclise’s noble water-glass picture in 
the same building, it appears to me absolutely 
inconceivable upon any theory of his capacity to 
form an opinion for himself, that he should 
seriously make the following announcement :— 
“T have also heard,” says he, “ the remark of a 
gentleman, quite as well qualified to express an 
opinion on the subject as your correspondent can 
suppose himself to be [very cruel this, is it not ?] 
that it is much to be regretted that, generally 
speaking, the artists engaged at Westminster 
have been unable to emancipate themselves 
from the habit formed by genre painting; and 
that their works constitute at most a class which 
might be termed ‘genre historique, und fail to 
obtain the dignity and simplicity of the monu- 
mental works we see abroad.” He goes on to say, 
in effect, that it might have been better had we 
employed foreign artists to paint the “ Meeting 
of Wellington and Blucher at Waterloo,’ the 
Now, ad- 
mitting the always arbitrary and often absurd 
distinctions of genre and genre historique, the 


| remark can only possibly apply to a few small 
There is another remarkable phenomenon in- 


paintings in the corridors and upper waiting 
hall; but to say the remark holds good “ gene- 


rally speaking,” is simply ludicrous, and tempts 
they are in use, even if used only for a few. 
‘relation to Mrs. Harris? Why, sir, I boldly 


cules of iron, once disturbed, continue to vibrate | 


long beyond human appreciation; and if one 


| 
| 


me to ask,—Is the “ gentleman” referred to any 


affirm that no finer examples of the best and 
purest principles of monumental art have been 


might allow imagination a licence, it would produced in Europe since the sixteenth century 
suggest that, while vibrating, the oxygen cannot than the frescoes by Mr. Dyce in the robing- 
approach the iron; and that oniy as this vibra-|room; and that if the paintings of Messrs. 
tion diminishes does it draw nearer and nearer, Herbert and Maclise are in any degree less 
till at last, when motion has entirely ceased, the | purely monumental in character, they yet com- 
oxygen and the iron combine. 

It may be supposed by some that steel and! by their extraordinary originality or power. 


iron are different materials. 


pensate for any possible deficiency in this respect 


This may be true | Probably, however, your correspondent’s chief 


in one sense, but, as far as oxydation is con- object in advancing “the gentleman’s” testimony 
cerned, there is scarcely a trace of difference | was to throw discredit upon my “ qualification 


between them. 


Either pure iron or steel | to express an opinion.” 


If so, I beg to observe, 


|may be considered almost as an imaginary | that I ought to know something of this matter, 

In the victualling department at Plymouth, | material: in fact, the best steel may be regarded | 
some years ago, I observed a man lime-whiting | as very little more than purified iron. 
the inside of some iron tanks, previously to their | 
being filled with water for the service of the | numerable appliances during a very long period, | 
crew and passengers during a voyage: this was | and can myself see no reason why this material | 





as/in the case of the parcel of lime packed up 


4 


I have studied the subject of lime and its in- | 


should not be generally used to prevent iron, in | 
any form, from rusting; and, if it answer this | 
purpose, it will be found the cheapest and most | 
readily applied of anything, besides possessing 
the extra advantage of retaining its preservative 
quality during at least a century. 

C. H. Smrru. 








THE PROPOSED DECORATIONS IN 
ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


Your correspondent, “B,” appears to me to 
argue in a circle ; or, rather, to simply revolve on 
his own axis: both figures would indeed apply 
if—as seems highly probable—his orbit is con- 
fined round that great dazzling, nay, blinding, 
luminary, the St. Paul’s Decoration Committee. 

* * * * 

I now ask for a little of your space to set right 
certain repeated perversions of my meaning ; 
and to deny, as I feel justified in doing, certain 
statements in your correspondent’s last letter. 

First, then, I do not wish to see either foreign 
artists or their works excluded from free com- 
petition in this country; albeit I am at a loss to 
imagine what are the very great “benefits we 
have derived from the employment of foreigners 
in the departments of painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, or literature.” I do, however, think it 
highly desirable that for national works of deco- 
ration, national artists should be employed when 
these can be had as well qualified as, or better 





seeing that I have a practical as well as a 
theoretical acquaintance with art; that monu- 
mental painting has been a special study with 
me; that I have seen all the great monumental 
paintings in Europe; that the habit of writing on 
art has compelled me to weigh and compare my 
impressions ; and that a book containing, among 
other things, my views on this particular subject, 
has been so far approved by competent authori- 
ties, that it is given as a prize-book in the schools 
of the Department of Science and Art. Can 
“the gentleman” say more ? 

It only remains to contradict assertions I 
know to be groundless. It is, then, a garbled 
statement of the fact, that “ the committee per- 
mitted a foreign artist to compete with the 
English ones.” The truth is, that although three 
English with one foreign artist were invited to 
compete with designs for the apse mosaic, Mr. 
Stevens (the sculptor) sent nothing; Mr. Watts 
declined to compete (though he sent sketches as 
a sort of memorandum of what might be done) ; 
and the designs of Mr. Leighton, the only English 
artist who went to the trouble of preparing 
finished drawings, were declined in favour of 
those by M. de Triqueti, though I maintain the 
latter to have been far inferior in nearly all the 
essentials of art. Does not this look like the 
* hole-and-corner competition” which your cor- 
respondent thinks it so highly indecorous even 
to hint at? Moreover,I believe, so far from this 
being the “only mosaic ordered,” that M. de 
Triqueti has been commissioned to prepare de- 
signs for the spaces below the apse windows 
also, without any pretence of competition. 

Your correspondent is obliged to resort to the 
petitio prineipii in regard to the painted windows 
“ordered” of Professor Schnorr, and the glass 
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painters of Munich. With Professor Schnorr’s 
reputation I am acquainted perhaps as well as 
your correspondent ; but he is seventy years of 
age; and recently, at all events, was almost 
blind; and in any case his designs will certainly 
be executed mainly by pupils in that style of 
German academicism which I should never wish 
to see naturalized in this country. Moreover, 
they will be mere pictorial transparencies 
answering none of the requirements of that 
monumental art the necessity of which is so 
much insisted on in reference to the wall-paint- 
ings at Westminster. Again, I altogether deny 
having “admitted ” that glass paintings equal 
to the German could not be obtained in this 
country. On the contrary, I said that as we had 
excelled in windows of Gothic character, so, 
doubtless, we should in the style suitable for 
St. Paul’s, if called upon to do so. Besides this 
I believe the forthcoming exhibition at South 
Kensington will prove that, as regards the 
“eolour and texture” (whatever is meant by 
the latter) of the Renaissance glass, we have 
examples as near it in these qualities as is pro- 
duced in Germany. 

Lastly, I wish to deny what appears to me 
like a most disingenuous assertion, viz., that 
it “was by the liberal employment of foreigners 
by the late King of Bavaria, that the school of 
artists was formed whose works have given 
Munich a world-wide celebrity.” King Ludwig 


and wells were dry that were never before known 
to fail at that season: so that the contents of 
the reservoir must have been reduced very low, 
and the embankment have been exposed to an 
unusual exhaustion of its moisture; and while 
in this condition the heavy rains came, and the 
water suddenly rose in the reservoir, filling the 
fissures under great pressure. The effect of this, 
I take it, has been that the water has been forced 
through the puddle. Let me ask, is this not 
likely to have been the case, and the cause of 
the accident ? Hewitt Davis, 








WANTED, A LIFE SCHOOL. 


S1r,—I observe from the reports of the meet- 
ing of the Architectural Association, held on the 
13th inst., that some gentlemen present enter- 
tained the opinion that the Institute would 
oppose the proposal to establish a life school at 
the House in Conduit-street. As a Fellow of the 
last-mentioned Society, I sincerely hope that an 
application will be made to the Council, who, I 


Middlesbrough.—An exchange is to be erected 
for Middlesbrough at a cost of 15,0001. The 
matter was mooted at a meeting of the iron- 
masters, and the greatest portion of the above 
sum was immediately promised for the purpose. 








NEWS FROM SCOTLAND. 


Elgin.—The foundation-stone of a new United 
Presbyterian Church was laid in South-street, 
Elgin, with Masonic honours, on 10th March 
last year, and on 3rd April next the church is to 
be opened for publie worship. The architect was 
Mr. Bisset, since deceased, and the builders are 
Messrs. Humphrey & Rennie; carpenter, Mr. 
Kitchen; plumber, Mr. Hunter; plasterer, Mr. 
Simpson ; painter, Mr. Kintrae ; slater, Mr. Find- 
lay; and sculptor, Mr. Goodwillie—ali of Elgin. 
The church was intended to hold 500, and the 
cost of the whole works was estimated at 1,3001. 
The edifice is in the Pointed style, which is 
carried out in every part of the building. Above 
the door is a large window divided by a mullion 





trust, will show by their answer that there was | and tracery, and on each side of this centre win- 
'20 ground for supposing that the Institute would | dow there is a smaller one with deeply cut 
act in any way as an obstruction to the interests | mouldings, and at the intersection of the labels 
of art and education. there are carved bosses. Above the centre win- 

It has appeared to me somewhat surprising | dow there is a large circular one with cusped 
that a life school for architects should not long | trefoil, and the front terminates in a pseudo bell- 
since have been established by the Institute for | cot, 12 feet in height, with crockets on each cor- 





certainly commissioned a few works of sculpture | the use of members,—old and young. From per- ner, and a carved finial rising above. Along the 


from Thorwaldsen, Canova, and Gibson; but 
were Von Klenze, Ohlmiiller, Gartner, Kaulback, 


sonal experience 1 know how feebly academy west side of the church a street is to be opened. 
schools meet the requirements of the architect ; | This side has five windows, divided by mullions. 


Cornelius, Hess, Schnorr, Neurenther, Adam, and the value of a distinct professional school, The south end has two windows. Attached te 


Zimmerman, Rauch, Schwanthaler, Haller, Wag- 
ner, and their numerous pupils foreigners ? or, 
indeed, any other artists engaged on the great 


| where the architect may see attitudes and com- the church, at the south end, there is a vestry. 
| positions which may be of service to him, cannot The church is built of freestone from the quar- 
| be too highly estimated. If such a school be ries of the builders at Quarrywood. 


national works to which Munich really owes its | established, might not arrangements be made! Falkirk.—The new episcopal church for this 


celebrity. If they were not all Bavarians, were 
they not Germans? As well almost might we | 
call a Welsh, Irish, or Scotchman a foreigner. | 
No, for national works Ludwig employed national 
artists,—as all, I should have thought, would 
wish to see done who have really at heart the 
welfare and dignity of their country, and the 
successful accomplishment of any scheme of 
national decorations. T. J. G. 








THE BURSTING OF THE BRADFIELD | 
RESERVOIR. 


I HAVE read with much attention the evidence | 
that has been given as to the cause of this sad 
accident, and must confess that I think as yet 
very little light has been thrown on it. 

I have for many years been engaged as a 
draining engineer and Government inspector in 
the drainage of clay land, and have had to ob- 
serve the wonderful contractile power that clay 
exhibits in drying. I may instance the crack- 
ing of clay land in autumn, and our ability to | 
make the strongest soil porous by inserting | 
4-feet drains every 27 feet. This experience | 
leads me to think ihat this accident may have | 
been caused by the crying and cracking of the | 
clay puddle in the embankment consequent tpon | 
the sinking of the water in the reservoir during | 
this singularly dry winter, and its exposure while | 
in this state to the sudden rise in the reservoir | 
after the heavy rains at the time of the acci-| 
dent. 

The reservoir was formed by an embankment | 
carried across the valley, 90 feet high, for the | 
purpose of collecting the water that came down | 
in the wet seasons; and the embankment, has 
been made water-tight by having a puddle of | 
clay carried up along its centre. This puddle, 
it appears, was made 14 feet thick at bottom; 
tapered off to 4 feet at top; and was supported, 
back and front, by the material of the embank- 
ment, which it is admitted was formed of loose 
earth: so that the puddle stood like a wall 
90 feet high, 14 feet thick at bottom, tapering to 
4 feet at top, exposed to wet and drought as the 
water rose and fell in the reservoir. This puddle 
was made of clay worked wet, and would be 
dependent for its continuing imporous upon its 
retaining the water incorporated in it. Now, the 
question with me is, has this clay wall remained 
in a condition this winter to retain its moisture, 
and not undergone the change that takes place 
whenever clay parts with its moisture? [ think 
not. The amount of rain-fall in the Midland 
Counties during the six preceding months to the 
accident had been remarkably small,—only 
6 inches, or less than half the usual quantity,— 
and the springs throughout the county had been 
remarkably low. The ponds usually overflowing 
at Christmas were not half filled in February ; | 





which would include other art-workmen besides | town has been consecrated under the name of 
architects? as, for instance, the architectural Christ Church. The designs were prepared 
sculptor, the artist on glass, the wall decorators, by Mr. R. Anderson, architect, Edinburgh. The 
&c. Unless this can be done, I fear the archi-/| edifice consists of a nave, with porch at the 
tect’s knowledge of the figure (although under north-west corner, south transept, chancel with 
any circumstances most desirable) will never- | aisle, semi-circular apse, and vestry under 
theless not be of that great practical utility the organ aisle. The roof isan open timber one, 
which it unquestionably would be if responded | consisting of principals with circular braces, 
to by similar knowledge in the artists employed | diagonal ties, purlins, and common rafters. The 
Epwarp W. Gopwin. | nave is lighted by plaim single-light pointed 

windows, and a west window of two tall lights, 

= with a circular and foiled opening over them ; 


* Seer s i the chancel and apse by five narrow pointed 

SOUND BETWEEN TWO HOUSES. | headed windows, and a two-light window, with 

In reply to your correspondent as to what will | Plate tracery, opposite the organ aisle. But- 
deaden sound between two houses where the | tresses are placed at the angles of the building, 
party-wall was 10 inches thick, and the thick- | and at right angles to the principals of the roof. 
ness of which he has considerably increased by | The east gable of the nave is surmounted by a 
various methods, I think, after the many experi- | belfry, and the west gable by a carved cross. 
ments he has tried, he will find the cause to be The contractors for the work were Messrs. J. Law, 
a very simple one; i.z., the floor-joists of both | ™ason; J. Black, carpenter; D. Draper, slater ; 








houses either are a continuous length, or some 
one or two of them touch or abut at their ends. 
E. Bearrie, Jun. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Northampton.—The new town-hall will be 
opened on Tuesday in Whitsun week by the 
mayor, with some ceremonial and holiday pro- 
ceedings. 

Southampton.—An appeal to the town council as 
to thecastle wall has received signatures of various 
influential inhabitants. It prays the council to 
preserve the portion of the castle wall opposite to 
Albion-terrace, lately purchased by Mr. Wheeler, 


| of Winchester, and intended by him to be pulled 


down for building purposes. “This venerable 
relic of the past,” continues the memorial, “is 
justly regarded as a great ornament to that part 
of the town. It is associated with various his- 
torical recollections, dating back to the reign of 
King Stephen; and, in connexion with its keep 
and its relation to the external defensive walls 
of the town, admirably exhibits by its outline 
the plans and method of fortification of that 
early period. The whole of this wall may be 
purchased for 1001. 

Malvern.—Several new villa residences have 
been recently erected at the Wells by Mr. Davis, 
ineluding one for the Marquis de Lys, and 
another in a different style for Mr. and Mrs. 
Lampen. It is proposed to cut a new road from 
the south end of the village to the station on the 
Tewkesbury line. Shops of a fixed value are to 
be built on each side. The principal work in 
hand—the Proprietary College—is being pushed 
forward to completion. The south portion of 
this building has already the roof on, and the 
opposite wing is almost in an equally advanced 


state. 4 





R. King, plumber ; and Miller, plasterer. - 
| The Building Trades and Strikes.—The opera- 
| tive masons of Arbroath—who are at present a 
numerous and well-employed body, there being a 
| great deal of building going on in the town and 
neighbourhood—have made a requisition to their 
employers for an advance of wages from 4}d. to 


| 5d. per hour. At a meeting held in the George 


Inn, on Thursday evening, the masters consented 
to give 43d., which has been accepted. This is 
at the rate of about 23s. a week.——The Inver- 
ness masons have come to an agreement with 
their employers, so that the strike here is now 
at an end. The Banff ship-carpenters have 
struck for an advance of wages. They presently 
receive 18s. per week, and they seek 2s. more, 
with a half-holiday.——The carpenters of Messrs. 
Adamson, shipbuilders, Grangemouth, lately 
struck work. The men have been working at 
the rate of 3s. 8d. a day for new work and 4s. 
for jobbing, and they had requested an advance 
of 6d. a day on both, which was refused. Messrs. 
Adamson, however, offered an advance of 4d.a day 
on new work, and granted the advance on jobbing, 
the men having returned to their employment. 
The engineers in the Greenock shipbuilding 
establishments and foundries having followed 
the example of the ship-carpenters and joiners 
in making a demand for an addition of 3s. to 
their wages, presently averaging 26s. and 27s. 
per week, have been only partially successful— 











some of the foundries having refused—and in 
these a considerable number of the younger men 
have struck work. Those who have given the rise 
have done so to. the extent of 2s. making the 
average 28s. The wages now ranging here for 
those connected with shipbuilding and engineer- 
ing are,—engineers, 28s.; joiners, 28s.; and 
ship-carpenters, 36s. The two former trades 
allege as their reason for this demand the great 
increase of wages given to the ship-carpenters. 
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window on each face of the tower are now in 
their positions, while the arcading below them 
is finished. The “traveller” now works at an 
elevation of about 110 feet from the ground, 
and it will be necessary to have the scaffolding 
again raised in the course of a few weeks. This, 
when done, will be high enough to admit of the 
completion of the tower, which, it is expected, 
will be finished before the end of the present 
year. As yet no attempt has been made to con- 
nect the new work with the old, nor will this be 
done until the tower is completed. 

Yeovil (Somerset).—Since the re-opening of 
the church of St. John, in February, 1861, 
several works have been carried into execution. 
The removal of the building erected in recent 
years for a vestry-room on the north side of the 
chancel was deemed desirable to carry out the 
work of restoring the exterior of the church ; and 
the position of the crypt, under the chancel, at 
once suggested a substitute, with the double ad- 
vantage of removing an eyesore, and of restoring 
an ancient feature. The taking down of the old 
vestry-room on the north side led to the removal 
of the porch to the priest’s door on the south 
side of the chancel,—a modern erection, for 
which has been substituted a plain flight of steps 
enclosed with masonry. This part of the work, 


CAUTION TO BUILDERS. 
NEGLECTING TO GIVE NOTICE. 


On Saturday, the 23rd inst., Edward Martin, 
of Old Ford-road, Bow, was summoned before 
Mr. Leigh, at the Worship-street Police Court, by 
the district surveyor of Bow and Poplar, for 
having erected an irregular building to be used 
for making matches, without giving any notice, 
as required by the 38th section of the Metro- 
politan Building Act, 1855. The magistrate, 
considering the building to be of a dangerous 
nature, inflicted the full penalty of 201. and 
costs, but with a proviso that if the building be 
made conformable to the Act within one month, 
the penalty should be reduced to 40s. 

Mr. Hames, of Old Ford-road, and Mr. Moyle, 
of Commercial-row, were summoned at the same 
time for similar offences, and were ordered to 
pay mitigated penalties and cost for their neg- 
ect. 

A builder of the name of Aldon, of Armagh- 
road, Bow, was also summoned before the same 
magistrate, for having enclosed a stable and 
workshops at the rear of his house with wood- 
work, and not with brickwork, as directed by the 
Act. The irregularity was ordered to be amended 
in three weeks. 











have promised 5007. A sum of 2,0001. will be 
required to build a suitable nave, and for this 
sum an appeal has been made to the friends of 
church movements. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Albury Church (Surrey).—A two-light window 
has just been painted for the east end of this 
church by Lady R. Gage. The principal feature 
in one light is the Crucifixion and in the other 
the Resurrection of our Lord. The window 
containing the Crucifixion is thus —A 
medallion in the centre comprises the subject, 
viz., our Lord on the cross, and ‘om either hand 
the Virgin Mary and St.John. The background 
of this subject is ruby, diapered, broken by the 
passion-flower. Below the subject, forming the 
base, the emblem is again shown; and above 
the subject, bosses of ornament, in which the 
foliage of the vine is introduced; the whole 
surrounded by a border, on a ruby and blue 
ground, which completes the window. The 
second, as far as the ornament is concerned, is 
the same, both in colour and design, with this 
exception,—instead of the passion-flower the lily 
is introduced, the emblem of glory, joy, and 
innocence. In the Resurrection our Lord is 





| combined with that of opening the windows 


z x : . lighting the crypt, led the way to the necessary | 
ERECTIONS BEFORE LINE OF FRONT. | repairs of the chancel externally, at the expense 
METROPOLITAN LOCAL MANAGEMENT ACT. 


‘of Capt. Messiter, of Barwick House, the lay | 
ate,” iciod a GesOoest of Oommen Fite op tevin ts | ee ee ee | 
was an appeal against a magistrate’s pHa acho pre 54 tresses and the restoring of the =e and | 
these circumstances :—The respondent was a tradesman defective pinnacles on the parapets, as well as 
pa ee ere nent, and be See one of 4 apy | the setting up of new crosses over the two 
glass and iron, extending the width of the ‘window, and eastern gables, on their origi nal bases. Another | 
projecting 2 feet from the wall, but 9 inches less than the work, decided on at about this period, and since 
peqestion af the a Ll The magietagte. Ghonght completed, was the rebuilding of the south | 
meaning of the Act; and he also found that it was within entrance porch. . The roof is of carved and } 
the line of frontage ; and he declined to make an order for Panelled stone, divided into compartments by | 
its agg rae ones = new appeaed yoy nas men ribs, terminating re angel corbels, and 
- i Die: ge gee ~ Ros a on, Spe a aving carved bosses at the intersecting points, | 
yop wpe a ge may hw Oe Mr emanate, on which are represented the Agnus Dei, the 
The Court held that they could not say, as a matter of monogram of St. John the Baptist, and other 
law, that the magistrate ought to have held that the glass deyices, Carved texts in panels decorate the 
case was a “structure or erection.” There was another he ° a b tandards | 
— upon which the magistrate had entertained a walls of the interior, an rs gee sence 
oubt, and that was whether he was obliged to receive as on stone carved shafts are placed on each | 
conclusive the decision of the superintending architect as gide wall. Stone benches against the wall, | 
to the line of frontage, or whether he had a right, when . . "4 
called upon to demolish any erection, to decide for him- and a tile encaustic pavement, complete the scent 
self whether it was or not within the line of frontage. ternal decorations. It was deemed at this time | 
a rows Hog! opinion that the ae was at to be a fitting opportunity to open the principal | 
Z dened: Sembened, Ath nite. ee | western or tower entrance ; to restore the win- 
| dow over, filling it with painted glass, and dedi- | 
' cating it to the memory of the late Prince Con- | 
. PEN EO ‘sort. This idea was speedily acted upon and) 
CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. |earried into effect. aoe. Hardman were | 
Winchester.—At a meeting of the trustees of entrusted to execute the pictorial glass which 
St. Cross Hospital, held in Beaufort Tower, decorates this portion of the church, and in) 
tenders were opened for the restoration of the which are represented the principal incidents of 
chancel of the church, and that of Messrs. New- | the life and death of St. John the Baptist, to. 
man & Son was accepted. The restoration will whom the church is dedicated. An engraved in- | 
be conducted under the supervision of Mr. scription on brass under the window, forming a_ 
Butterfield, architect, and will comprise the scroll, describes the dedicatory object of the | 
opening of the two large windows immediately window, and is further emblazoned with the 
over the altar, the making good the two octa- armorial bearings of the Prince. A tile pave-. 
gonal piers which have been cut away, the ment forms the tower floor, by Minton, in which | 
erection of eight Derbyshire marble engaged | are depicted the same royal badges, as well as | 
columns, the cleansing off the whitewash from | the heraldic cognizances of the diocese. A | 
the arches of the triforia and the bosses and | chamber has been built for the organ adjoining 
groining : in addition to this, the present pave- | the east side of the north transept, filling in the 
ment in front of the altar will be removed and angle. The opening into the body of the church 
be replaced by a tesselated one on the original | has been formed by cutting down to the floor 
level, which has been discovered about 3 feet line one of the windows, and inserting a new 
below the present surface. The whole of the arch, with open spandrels filled with tracery, 
windows will be filled with stained glass, which | just below the original springing line of the 
is now in process of preparation. “ Brother” | window head, which still answers its original 
King has been engaged in clearing and restoring | purpose for lighting the church, and is now filled 
the north and south chapels of the chancel. with painted glass, by Hardman, representing 
Chichester.—The work of restoring the central | angels playing on musical instruments, inter- 
tower and spire of the cathedral is still slowly,; mixed with singing-birds and foliage. The 
but steadily, proceeding. The platform upon | organ-chamber, with the organ-case, have been 
which the workmen are engaged has recently | executed from the designs of Mr. R. H. Shout, 
been raised several feet, and this has brought | of Dorchester, architect, to whom also the whole 
into view a large portion of the ornamental ex-| of the restorations in the church, from their 
ternal work of the tower, which can now be | commencement until the present time, have been 
distinctly seen above the roof of the nave and| entrusted by the committee, under the super- 
chancel. The walls of the tower, which are| vision of their honorary secretary, Mr. Thomas 
5} feet in thickness, have now reached a height | Lyon. The organ was rebuilt by Mr. J. W. 
of nearly 100 feet from the ground. There are | Walker, of London. 
turrets at the four corners, which, like the tower| Dowlais (Merthyr Tydvil).—Efforts are now 
itself, are embattled; and these corner turrets, | being made to erect a new church in this popu- 
ornamented as of old, have also been carried up | lousdistrict. ‘The number of inhabitants is more 
to a considerable height. Three of them are| than 17,000, and at present there is but one 
octagonal, and the other—the south-western | church, capable of holding only 400 people. The 
one—circular, as in the original tower. The| population is composed of English and Welsh. 
tower is to contain two windows on each side, |The Dowlais Iron Company, who built and keep 
each of which will be divided by clustered|in repair the present church, have offered an 
columns, supporting two pointed arches within | eligible site, and Mr. G. T. Clark and Mrs. Clark 
larger ones of the same character. The bases | have offered to erect at their own expense the 
and lower parts of the mullions of the great|chancel. The trustees of the Marquis of Bute 














represented rising from the tomb, the guards 
occupying the foreground. The whole has been 
finished under the direction of Mr. Gibbs, of 
London, in whose establishment the glass has 
been prepared and burnt. 

Gloucester Cathedral.—The Jenner window is 
in hand, and will be erected in October next. 
The execution of the work was given to Messrs. 
Clayton & Bell, and the subject of the window 
will be the several miracles of healing performed 
by our Lord. The large window on the south 
side of the south aisle and nearest to Jenner’s 
will be filled with painted glass to the memory 
of the late Mr. John Elliott. The dean, accord- 
ing to the local Chronicle, has secured five or six 
windows for the cloisters, and the workmen are 
now fixing the stonework. The clerestory win- 
dows in the south transept were promised by 
Messrs. Hardman at Christmas last. 

St. Thomas’s, Heaton Norris—A memorial 
window has been erected at the east end of the 
chancel of this church. It has three principal 
lights or bays, which unitedly contain a repre- 
sentation of the “ Crucifixion.” The window is 
from the establishment of M. Capronnier, of 
Brussels. 

Rotherham Church.—This church has received 
an addition of decoration in the shape of a new 
stained glass window, in the south transept. 
Before the window could be put in, it was found 
necessary to restore the whole of the arch. The 
subjects selected for the window are all, with 
one exception, incidents in the life of Our 
Saviour. The principal subject, occupying the 
two centre lights, is ‘‘ Christ’s Charge to Peter.” 
Each of the other four lights has two subjects. 
In the first is the “ Annunciation.” At the top 
of the second light the Saviour is healing the 
blind man; and, underneath, He is laying His 
hands on the little ones. The Saviour’s “ Entry 
into Jerusalem,” illustrated by many of the at- 
tendant circumstances, is the first subject on the 
fifth light. At the bottom is the “ Last Sup- 
per.” The last incident illustrated in connexion 
with Our Saviour is “ His Agony in the Garden.” 
The other subject is the Healing of the Lame 
Man by Peter and Paul at the gates of the 
temple. The window is a memorial at the cost 
of Mr. John Waring, and has been put in by 
Mr. A. Gibbs, of London. Messrs. Blackmore 
and Mitchell Withers were the architects. The 
masonry work was done by Mr. Harper, of 
Masbro’, and under the superintendence of Mr. 
Roddis. 

Dowsby Church, Bourne, Lincolnshire.—One of 
the windows in the north aisle of this ancient 
church has just been filled with stained glass, a 
memorial, as the brass plate on the wall below 
describes,— In affectionate remembrance of Lucy 
Jane, the beloved daughter of Edward and Martha 
Scales. She died July 6th, 1863, in the 19th year 
of her age.” In one of the openings is represented 
the “raising of Jairus’s daughter :” in the other 
(being a couplet window) is shown the “ raising 
of Lazarus.” An angel holding a scroll—“ I am 
the resurrection and the life ’’—is in the centre 
tracery light, on one side of which is an orna- 
amental light with “A” alpha, and in the other 
“QO” omega. This window was executed by 
Messrs. Thos. Baillie & Co., London. 

Holy Trinity Church, Gainsborough.— Another 
stained-glass window has been placed in Holy 
Trinity Church by Mr. R. Capes. 
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Miscellanea, 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— VOLUNTARY Ex- 
AMINATION CLass.—During the next six weeks 
the class will meet on Monday evenings. The 
subject for Monday, May 3rd, will be “ Mensura- 
tion,” introduced by Mr. Lacy W. Ridge. 


MerTRopoLITAN BuILpINGs.—The draft of a bill 
“ to further amend the laws relating to the Con- 
struction of Buildings in the Metropolis and its 
neighbourhood,” has been prepared, by order of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, and is now 
under consideration. 


ARCHITECTURAL Socrety FoR ARCHDEACONRY 
or NortTHampron.—At the meeting of the com- 
mittee, held April 11, the Rev. Lord Alwyne 
Compton in the chair, it was finally resolved that 
the summer meeting of the society be held, in the 
early part of June, at Wellingborough. The secre- 
tary was also requested to write to some of the 
members of the society, who might appear likely 
to contribute papers at such meeting. 


MEMORIALS OF Exuipitions.—The Council of 
the Society of Arts has appointed a committee 
to consider and report what memorials should 
record the sites of the Exhibitions of 1851 and 
1862, which were originated by the Society ; 
such committee to consist of the Chairman of 
the Council; Earl Granville; Sir C. W. Dilke, 
bart,; Sir J. Paxton, M.P.; Capt. Fowke, R.E. ; 
Messrs. H. Chester; H. Cole, C.B.; Warren 
De la Rue, F.R.S.; G. Godwin, F.R.S.; P. 
Graham; Owen Jones; John Kelk; F. Law- 
rence; M. H. Marsh, M.P.; Marsh Nelson; 
8. Redgrave; Gilbert Scott, R.A.; Sydney 
Smirke, R.A.; T. Winkworth; and M. Digby 
Wyatt. 

LiverPoot ARCHITECTURAL Society. — The 
fortnightly meeting was held on Wednesday 
evening before last at the Royal Institution, | 
Mr. W. H. Weightman, president, in the chair. | 
A number of competitive designs by the student 
members for a drinking fountain, were exhibited ; 
and the chairman, after remarking that they | 
were all very creditable, announced that the | 
council had awarded the first prize to the one | 
marked “ Spes,” by Mr. Taylor; and the second | 
to the one marked “ Truth,” by Mr. Jackson. A | 
plaster model of a foot, by Mr. Rodwell, a mem- | 





Tue Drinxine Fountain Movement. — The 
new drinking-fountain in the Park, at Glouces- 
ter, presented to the local public by the Gloucester 
Temperance Society, has been erected near the 
entrance - gate opposite Falkner-street. The 
opening has been fixed to take place on Whit- 
Monday. 

Princess’s THEATRE. — Mdlle. Stella Colas 
resumed the part of Juliet on Monday last, and 
was received most cordially. Her pronunciation 
has not improved, and at first it mars the effect 
of her acting; it affords the opportunity of objec- 


A “BurNnep in” Portrait or GARIBALDI.— 
A curious artistic production,—a portrait of 
Garibaldi, burned on a piece of sycamore with a 
piece of heated iron, is spoken of by the Man- 
chester Courier as an admirable likeness, done by 
a Mr. T. Clayton. The picture was publicly 
exhibited in Manchester, some time ago, when it 
was admired, says our authority, for its resem- 
blance to an oil painting (than which, however, 
it is more transparent), and for the effectiveness 


of its lights and shades. 


A TreLecrarpH CLERK CoMMITTED ror MAN- 


tion, indeed, throughout; but such are her | stavcHrer.—At Aberbeeg, on an inquest held on 


natural gifts and her skill as an actress—not to 
use the word genius—that it is soon overlooked, 
and the sympathetic auditor forgets the broken 
English of Miss Colas, and thinks only of the 
love and woes of Juliet. The mingled artless- 
ness, gaiety, pathos, and intense feeling of the 
character are equally well portrayed, and make 
the assumption, as a whole, delightful. 


Tue FRENcH FLY, AND Porson From DRains.— 
The cause of the venomous nature of the sting 
produced by the common fly, which has become 
frequent enough, of late, in France, to create 
panic amongst the population, and despair 
amongst the faculty, has been exciting much 
interest amongst chemists and medical men. | 
Several doctors have agreed that the constant | 
opening of the drains of Paris, and the length | 
of time they are suffered to remain under repair, | 
have caused many inflammatory complaints to | 
become prevalent; and it has been suggested | 
that the venomous nature of the fly may be | 
attributed to the same cause. Flies in great 
numbers are often seen to issue from the drains ; 
and these, it is suspected, may be the minute | 
enemies sent forth to deal death and destruction 
wherever they happen to alight. 





TELEGRAPHIC Procress.—Mr. Collins has re- | 
turned to Washington after nearly two years’ 
absence in Russia and England. Negotiations | 
for right of way and the construction of a tele- 
graph across Asiatic Russia, Russian America, | 
and British Columbia, so as to connect Europe 
with America by way of Behring’s Straits, having 
been brought to a satisfactory conclusion, under 
very favourable terms, now awaits the final | 
action of Congress. Advices have been re- 
ceived from Sir Charles Bright announcing the | 
entire completion of the Persian Gulf cable on 





the bodies of two men, who were killed on the 


Western Valley branch of the Monmouthshire 
Railway, the jury returned a verdict that the 
deceased died from injury received at an acci- 
dent on the 17th ult., which accident was caused 
through the negligence of the telegraph clerk, 
James Yendoll, of the Aberbeeg station, against 
whom they returned a verdict of manslaughter. 
The coroner read the report of the inspector of 
the Board of Trade, who thoroughly condemneg 
the condition of the line, and recommended that 
the staff system should be adopted. 


THE CONCENTRATION OF THE Law Covrts.—In 
the Commons, last week, Mr. Selwyn asked the 
First Commissioner of Works whether Govern- 
ment intended to accept the offer made by the 
Society of Lincoln’s-Inn in 1859, and since re- 
peated,—-viz., either to give the ground necessary 
for the erection of courts for the vice-chancellors, 
or to build such courts at the expense of the 
society, upon receiving, for aterm of years, 4l. 
per cent. per annum on the actual outlay on the 
buildings from the Suitors’ Fund, but without 
any charge upon or guarantee from the national 


‘exchequer? In reply, Mr. Cowper said, that 


the offer made for erecting vice-chancellors’ 
courts in Lincoln’s-inn had not been accepted, 
because, although that scheme might be for the 
benefit of Lincoln’s-inn, it would not be for the 
convenience of the suitor, nor meet the general 


| desire of the public. A scheme for the concen- 


tration of the law courts, embodying the main 
features of the report of the commissioners, was 
under consideration, and would, he believed, be 
brought forward in a few days. 

New DINING-HALLS FOR WORKMEN IN Bir- 
MINGHAM.—A new building has been erected and 
opened in Cambridge-street, in the centre of the 


ber of the modelling class, was also exhibited. | the 27th of March. The line was working ex- | town, for the provision of cheap meals to work- 


Mr. J. A. Picton then read the paper for the 
evening, on “ The Philology of Architectural | 
Terms.” 

Sanitary ConpiTIon or St. Mary’s, Istineron. | 
The report of the medical officer of health for | 
March states that the mortality of the parish | 
has continued to be excessive during the five | 
weeks of March, but not from any remarkable | 
amount of zymotic disease. he total number) 
of deaths registered was 406, which is 56 above | 
the corrected average mortality for March in the 
seven previous years. There were 21 deaths 
from measles and 18 from scarlet fever. The 
latter number includes the death of a young sur- 
geon, aged 22 years, whose life was sacrificed to 
his devotion to the sick poor, while fulfilling the 
duties of assistant resident officer at the London 
Fever Hospital. A fearful outbreak of infectious 
fever (typhus) has occurred in Mildmay avenue, 
—some new houses lately erected on waste 
ground in the rear of Mildmay-street—all of 
which might have been prevented had the owner 


of the premises carried out what has been re- | 


quired of him by the sanitary authorities of the 
parish. 

Tue Betunat GREEN DiscrosurEs. — A nu- 
merously-attended public meeting has been held 


in the Peel Grove Institution, Bethnal Green, to | 
express sympathy with Dr. Moore, who had been | 


requested to resign his office as medical officer 
of the union. The following resolutions were 
carried with but two dissentients: “ That the un- 
wearied efforts of Dr. Moore, in endeavouring to 
obtain a more merciful administration of the 
poor-law, by bringing before the public the nume- 
rous cases of neglect and starvation which have 
taken place in this parish, have entitled him to 
the warmest thanks of this meeting and of all 
friends of humanity ;” and “That a public sub- 
scription be commenced to compensate Dr. Moore 
for the heavy legal expenses and the serious in- 
terference with his private practice consequent 
upon the recent proceedings against him.” A 
resolution was then passed appointing the Mar- 
quis of Townshend and Messrs. Jasslar, Chand- 
ler, & Moody the committee of the Dr. Moore 
Defence Fund. The conduct of the guardians 
was strongly condemned. 


cellently through its whole length. The land- 
line between the head of the gulf and Bagdad | 


is not yet completed. 


men. The building is described in the local 
Gazette as a spacious one, more like a chapel 
than a dining-hall. It is built of red pressed 
brick, and the entire cost of it, although it isa 


Rariway AccoMMODATION FOR WORKING MEN. | } building, was only 1,300. The large door- 
In the House of Lords last week, the Earl of | way and the two large windows in front have 
Derby moved the following :—‘ That it shall be | semicircular heads, with brick margins, and 
an instruction to the committee on every railway | key-stones of granite. In the pediment there is 
bill providing for the construction of any new | g semicircular pierced iron ventilator, with stone 
railway within the metropolis to insert in the | dressings. Inside the doorway a small portion 


bill provisions analogous to those contained in 


‘of the hall is partitioned off and covered in with 


the North London Railway Act, 24th & 25th! boards, to prevent draughts of air through the 


Vict., cap. 196, sec. 45, for the purpose of | 


| hall when the outer door is left open for cus- 


securing to the labouring classes a cheap transit | tomers. The hall is a quadrangle, 115 feet long 


|to and from their labour by a morning and 
|evening train, with such modifications as may 
|appear to be required by the circumstances of 
|each case.” The Earl of Shaftesbury pointed 
| out that, although the experiment might be tried, 
| yet it could not be successful unless suitable 
| residences for the working classes were provided 
| along the various lines, and there were great 
| difficulties in the way of doing that. Besides, 
one train in the morning and evening would be 
quite insufficient. The resolution, however, was 
agreed to. 

An Errpe Hovsrt 1N ABERDEENSHIRE.—At a 
recent meeting of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, an account of an “ Eirde House” at 
| Migvie, Aberdeenshire, by Mr. A. Jervise, Cor. 
| Mem. D.A. Scot., was read. This was described 
as one of a numerous class of underground 
houses in this district. It is curved in shape, 
about 41 feet in length, 5 feet in height, and 5 
feet broad, except at the entrance, where it is 
about 2 feet square. It is built of rough boulders, 
with walls slightly converging, which are covered 
with flagsfor a roof. It has been recently 
cleared out, and its preservation secured by 
directions of the proprietor, Mr. Farquharson of 
Finzean. At the same meeting, Mr. Stuart drew 
attention to a curious specimen of the ancient 
sculptured stones of Scotland recently dug out 
of the foundations of the old church of Migvie, 
and to the fact now stated by Mr. Jervise, that, 
since the time of its discovery about three years 
ago, some of the sculptures of equestrian figures 
have been re-chiselled and defaced. 





by 34 feet wide. The ceiling is 24 feet high, 
and light is admitted through skylights in the 
roof and through the windows at each side of 
the hall. There are forty tables, giving accom- 
modation to 400 persons. The seats are backed, 
but not cushioned, and the tables are covered 
with mahogany oilcloth. The walls are papered 
with a dark paper for a height of about 5 feet 
from the ground, and the remaining portion is 
covered with a lighter paper. There are a large 
mirror and a clock at one side of the room. The 
bill of fare includes some dishes which are not 
provided at the Slaney-street dining-hall. The 
following is a copy of it :—Prices: cup of coffee, 
ld.; cup of tea, 1d.; cup of milk, 04d.; bread 
and butter, 1d.; bread and cheese, ld.; slice of 
bread, 0}d.; boiled egg, 1d.; slice of broiled 
bacon, 2d.; ginger beer, 1d.; all of the best 
quality, and always ready. Besides the above, 
may be had, from twelve to half-past two,—bowl 
of soup, 1d.; plate of potatoes, 1d.; plate of hot 
roast beef, 3d.; plate of hot boiled beef, 3d.; plate 
of hashed mutton, 2d.; plate of hashed beef, 2d. ; 
plate of cold beef, 2d.; plate of cold ham, 2d.; 
plate of plum-pudding, 1d.; plate of rice-pud- 
ding, 1d. Dinner (between the above hours, of 
soup, cold or hashed meat, potatoes,and pudding), 
4$d. Breakfast (with the morning newspapers) 
ready at eight o’clock. The room is kept warm 
with stoves and gas, and is well ventilated. On 
the left-hand side there is a small room for 
women, with seats for between thirty and forty. 
This, it is expected, will be a very valuable part 
of the institution. 
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CHURCH-BUILDING IN THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS.— 
The foundation-stone of a church has been laid 
in the Andaman Islands, for behoof of those 
curious little men who look like a living rem- 
nant of the drift era of which so much is said 
at present. The chaplain, the Rev. Henry 
Corbyn, does not entertain the old opinion that 
the Andamanese are cannibals, and has no fear, 
therefore, of their taste for roasted missionary : 
it seems that of late they have shown v 
friendly feeling towards the few English settlers 
in the islands. 

WATER BOILED TIN ParEeR VESSELS.—M. Terreil 
has laid before the Chemical Society of Paris 
facts proving that the paper on which a layer of 
water is placed may be heated to the highest 
temperature without being changed. The paper 
employed by M. Terreil was ordi writing- 
paper. He states, in conclusion, that the non- 
conductibility of the paper for heat, and the 
‘constant evaporation of the liquid through the 

res of the paper, prevent the combustion of the 

during the ebullition of the water when 
heated in vessels of paper. It is a curious fact 
that an iron kettle of boiling water may’ be 
taken off the fire and held on the hand without 
anconvenience from the heat. 

Hints To Town GaRpDENERS.—As a general 
rule seeds should be sown in soil that is rather | 
moist, and which has been previously made quite | 
smooth. The pots should be prepared just as if 
for cuttings. The seeds being scattered thinly | 
or placed separately on the soil, a little fine’ 
dusty earth should be strewed lightly over, and 
the pots should ‘stand in a light and airy place : 
roof or balcony does well for this. In all cases, 
however, it is best to let them be sunk in a box 
nearly to the rim, to prevent the serious injury 
incurred by over-dryness. March is, for town 
gardeners, the best time for sowing seeds, except, 
indeed, when we can preserve them through the 
winter for early spring flowering. Nemophila, 
stocks, mignonette, and sweet peas, are often 
treated thus, when they flower early, in 
window or in the garden.—Churchman’s Family 
Magazine. 

Hesrew Antiqgvities tn Paris.—Senator de | 

Saulcy, member of the French Institute, and 
Abbé Michon, have returned from Palestine and 
‘Trans-Jordanic Arabia. They were enabled to 
explore the inner wall of the Solomonic Temple, 
erect scaffoldings, take impressions, and make , 
drawings of those previous relics of Solomonic 
architecture which have been spared by the 
conflagration of Titus. The most important of 
these labours is the excavation and complete | 
uncovering of the vast necropolis known as the 
“Tomb of the Kings.” The monument of expia- | 
tion which King Herod erected on these tombs, | 
after they had been desecrated for the sake of 
the treasures they contained, was found in the 
ruins. The travellers discovered a hitherto un- | 
known mausoleum, containing the sarcophagus 
of a king of Jerusalem. The royal corpse | 
crumbled into dust the moment it came into) 
contact with the outer air. There is a Hebrew | 
inscription belonging to the most ancient period | 
on the lid of the marble sarcophagus, which is | 
now in the Louvre, together with other antiqui- 
ties found during the expedition. 


GaTESHEAD-ON-TYNE.—The great extension of 
manufactures on the Tyne of late years, and the 
consequent influx and increase of ulation in 
this town and the neighbourhood, have led to the 
conversion of large areas of ground, hitherto 
waste or agricultural, izito building sites and 
new streets. Many of them, however, being in 
the hands of separate owners, no general system 
of design or arrangement has been practicable, 
and many groups of streets remain long incom- 
plete and devoid of proper communication with 
other and adjoining groups. The importance of 
avoiding these and other consequent evils has 
been recognised by Sir Walter and Lady James, 
the owners of an extensive area of land in the 
vicinity of the town; and by their instruc- 
tions upwards of 160 acres have been laid out 
by Mr. S. Oswald, architect, of Newcastle, in 
main intersecting roads, and adjoining streets, 
with sites for various classes of houses and 
villas, the latter being for the most part so 
located as to command picturesque views of the 
valleys of the Tyne and Team rivers ; and where 
an extended prospect cannot be had, other ar- 
rangements in compensation have been designed. 
The erection of a church, in a central position, 
being contemplated on the estate, a snitable site 
has been provided, together with a park or plea- 

sure-ground, for the recreation of the residents 
and the public. 





OpEeNING oF Free Liprary at BrgkennEaD.— 
The new Free Public Library building, which 
has recently been erected in Hamilton-street, 
has been formally opened. The body of the hall, 
to be used as the reading-room, is lofty, lighted 
from the roof, and the walls bear busts of emi- 
nent literary men, including Shakspeare. The 
gas chandeliers are im keeping with the rest of 
the building. At one end is a recess, used as the 
library proper, in which some 8,000 volumes 
have already been deposited. By a flight of 
steps a balcony running round this recess is 
reached. The architect was Mr. James Fisher, 
of Birkenhead ; and the builders were Messrs. 
Roberts & Robinson. 


Gas.—The Directors of the Brighton and Hove 
Gas Company have been induced to make a 
reduction in the price of the gas supplied to the 
town of New Shoreham. The present reduction 
will be 6d. per 1,000 feet, and a further reduction 
of 6d. will be made in March, 1865. ‘The super- 
intendent of the Brighton Company was closely 
questioned, at a meeting on the subject, as to) 
the low price charged at Plymouth. The meeting 
resolved that the reduction in price promised 
should begin at Midsummer, 1864, instead of 
March, 1865. The Market Rasen Gas Com- 
pany are now engaged in making considerable 
additions to their works. An excavation, closely 
abutting upon Nursery-street, has been made 








for the placing of a second gasometer. 


For two houses for Messrs. J, Sissons & Son, Hull, 
Mr, Joseph Wright, architect :— 
Extra for two 


bay windows, 
00 ., £24 0 0 
00 2600 
00... 40900 
00. 146090 
20... 3400 
00... 800 
22) . mes 
00... 400 0 
00 .. 240 0 








For addition to Cavendish House, Clapham Common, 
Mr, Witherden Young, architect: ~ a3 


oreo yer yp OTE £4,152 0 0 
ee ee a Bon gn HO 3,948 0 0 
WI scccsnalaenctsidiaasivniescqsscatetaaee 3,669 0 0 





For the decoration of the Army and Navy Club, Pall- 





mall. Mr. C. O. Parnell, architect. Quantiti i 
orate, 0 edo , t, tities supplied 
Colman & Davis ..... .... £1,806 10 0 
Simpson ........... ve -. 1,199 0 0 
Trollope & Son ... 1,183 13 0 
Hermon (accepted).................. 1,11 0 0 





For the erection of a villa residence with coach-house 
and oe Mr. George Cutt, at Clapham Com- 


mon, Mr. I. Rowley, architect :— 
Dyers B BOW ossicvsccicicsicccsinccsh £4,486 0 0 
CN i shi iceinniscshanideducnsasbaiadlon 4,266 0 0 
Piper & Wheéler..................... 4,090 0 0 
SOD liisodtacciivtibarosdidudansocsacs 4,020 0 0 
BUN , cicheidincpiicdiidsbisnncadoncindaciond 4013 0 0 
CEE RAS EAE Ce 3,880 0 0 
Brown & Robinson .................. 3,813 0 0 
iia disk sci Ccsesbuadikeasekesskcacas 8, 0 0 
MOG ts <cistjnenisdidchdile sebsaSaiadonteiian 3, 00 





For retort-house, coal store, chimney-shaft, &c., for the 


Docrors anp Patients.—It is reckoned that | Imperial Gas Company, at ‘their Shoreditch Station. 


for every death in a year there are constantly | 
two persons ill in the year; and, so reckoning, | 
the Census returns of 1851 and 1861, and the | 
mortality returns of the intervening years, give 
the following results:—In all England and 
Wales, 47 persons constantly sick to one medical 
man; including, under this last term, not only 
physicians and general practitioners, but also 
such assistants and medical students as are | 
above 20 years of age. In London the propor- 
tion is only 24 resident sick to one doctor ; in the 
South-eastern counties, 37; South-western, 45; 
South-midland, 49 ; West-midland, 54; Hastern, 
57; Northern, 58; North-midland, 59; York- 
shire, 64; Monmouthshire and Wales, 75; and | 
in the North-western counties (Lancashire and | 
Cheshire), as many as 80. The calculation 
shows one medical man to every 1,071 persons | 
in England and Wales ; but the numbers differ so | 
atly in different parts of the kingdom, that in | 
London the medical men are one to every 514 
s,and in Monmouthshire and Wales, only | 

one to every 1,769. 











TENDERS. 


For New Primitive Methodist Chapel and School at 
Tadcaster. Mr. Joseph Wright, architect, Bricks, lime, 
sand, and leading, not included :— 

Bricklayer, mason, plasterer, and slater’s work, 
Bilbrough £236 8 0 
Carpenter and joiner’s work. 
Whitfield 356 10 0 
Plumber, glazier, and gas-fitter’s work. 
BRON oo ines ccs casecesocccnvvenvsonrbrectons 34 5 0 
Painter's work, 


Whitfield 0 





For pulling down and rebuilding offices, Quay-street, 

Hull, for Messrs. J. B. Lambert & Sons. Mr, Joseph 

Wright, architect :— 
TRUGUO wo sieviiiccivcdncos 


For Primitive Methodist ~“— at South Ferriby. 
Mr. Joseph Wright, architect. Bricks and leading not 
included :— 
Stamp 


titinn ee @:® 








For the erection of manufactory for Messrs. Paish & 
Laroche. Messrs. T. & W. Stone, architects :— 
Allowed for old 
materials to be 





used again 
Hi gs. 0 0 £50 0 0 
Wilson 137 «0 0 20 0 0 
Norman .. 825 0 0 30 0 0 








For rebuilding the house and premises, No. 107, High- 
street, Guildford, for My. John Cooke. Mr, Henry Peak, 
architect. Quantities supplied :— 

W. and T. Bmith ... 
Moon & Son ......... 
T. & J. Loe 





* The above Tenders are in addition to the value of 
the old materials. 


For a new Infectious Hospital, at the Union-house, 





Chelmsford. Mr. Chas. Pertroce, architect :— 
Thorn £615 0 0 
Baker & Last 00 
Choat & Son 00 
Roper 00 
Brown (accepted) ........sssseceesers 545 0 0 


Giffard 


Quantities supplied by Messrs. Lee and Linsdell & 





Mansfield & Son 00 
Perry & Judson , kiss 00 
MEE BE TUE, is inipnenieciks sitceconde 7,943 0 0 
Piper & Wheeler..................... 7,922 0 0 
Myers & Sons (accepted) ......... 7,635 0 0 





Union Bank of London,—Messrs. Trollope inform us 


that their Tender in this case was the accepted one, 




















TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J.D. P. (declined, with thanks).—J. A. M. (we shall be glad to re- 


ceive the information offered).—F. H.G.—H. de M.—J. L.—W. L.— 
| F. F. (write again to the secretary. We are quite tired of complaints 
as to the Carlisle Bridge competition).—G. 8.—Art Lover (in type).— 
H. B. (ditto).—A. C. (ditto).—Dr. D. (ditte).—R. R.—A. T.—Capt. A. 


{has been forwarded).—E. W. (a man is bound by his agent)—J. E.— 


| 4. L—H. P.—R.—H. B.—F. P. H.-W, & T. 


Several articles in type are unavoidably pos’ 


tponed. 
We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 


All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c,, must be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sender ; not necessarily for publication. 








[ADVERTISEMENT. | 


STAINED GLASS WORKS. — HEATON, 
BUTLER, & BAYNE have REMOVED to their 
new and extensive Premises, 

KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


_— 


ANNUAL CIRCULATION, 15,000. 
URRAY’S HANDBOOK ADVERTISER 
(Published annually in May). 
Printed for the con who are 





1 
by the 2ad of MAY, camgudey 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie-street. 


In the Press, 
A ‘LECTURE: the POSITION of the 


By A. J.B. BERESFORD HOPE: M BA. 
iy . . M.A. D: f 
President of the pene nn an i . 


forwarded to the 
rem: 





A_ LECTURE: the PROSPECTS for GOOD ARCHITECTURE in 
arate aie J from the PAST and the PRESENT. Delivered at 


Museum by his Eminence Cardinal WISEMAN. 
: JO Ibemarle-street. 


RACTICAL MECHANICS’ JOURNAL 


for MAY. Part 194. Price 1s. With a large Plate 
Mr. Archibald Sturrock’s ‘Auxiliary Steam 





Tender, and Thirty 


Original Articles on the Northern Collieries, 
Hydraulic Earthworks. 
Structure in Ordnance. 
Armour Plates, 
Organic Bodies, 
The “* Monitors.” 
Spoked and Disc Whee!s, 
Beottish 


Ships’ Hulls. 
RECENL PATENTS: — Dodge, 


egg el engl ane lechautes’ 5 
Ecientific Svcieties onth!y Notes, Marine Prices 
Current of Metals, Wood, &c. Kote Marine Momoranday Pris 


Loudon: LONGMANS, 39, Paternoster-row ; Editor’s Offices (Offices 
tor Patents), 47, LinstineianGan 
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Sant pubilshed, 4m One Volume, foclecty So. doth vp. 32, with | (-\FFTOE LAD.—WANTED, in an Archi-| 
FGNGINEERING FACTS and FIGURES | aremp“ary, Soe eg 
a 1863. 2, Conduit-street West, Hyde Park. 





ees 


AINTERS WANTED. — Apply to Mr. 


SAPWELL, 9, Shepherd-street, May 


SURVEYORS.—The Board of Works | 





SU BJ ECTS. 
1. Boilers, &c. 9%. Stationary Steam Engines. 3. Locomotive - 
tion, and Marine 4. Steam Fire Engines. 5. Turbines, 6. Canieet py goes 
Railways. 7. Iron. 8. Timber, 9. @ i 
Agricultural Implements. 


A. 
Leith Walk, Edinburgh ; Union-street, Glasgow ; 
and 115, Newgate- street, London. 


DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO THE EARL OF 
SHAFTESBURY. 
crown 6vo, with 


Diustrations 
W invow'c ‘GARDEN S for the ‘PEOPLE, 


and Clean and Tidy Rooms. 
By the Rev. 8. HADDEN PARKES, M.A. 
Cuma ct. Deen, Mneiaay. ae uthor of “ Fiower Shows of 
Window Plants for the Working Classes of London.” 
London : 8. W. PARTRIDGE, 9, Paternoster-row. 


us QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


X. is published THIS DAY. 
a: 


IL. PROSPECTS OF THE CONFEDERATES. 
II. POMPRII: PAST AND PRESENT, 
Til. EMPIRE O EX1Co. 
Ss SIR William NAPIER. 
V. SHAKSPEARE AND HIS SONNETS. 
VL PRIVY COUNCIL JUDGMENT. 
VIL. FOREIGN POLICY OF ENGLAND. 
JOUN MURRAY, Albemarie-street. 
MES. JAMESON AND LADY EASTLAKE. 
On a next will be Tubing ona Weed 2 vols. oad crown 8vo. 





of Battersea, and to yy ate te vier meee ae ane 
Office. His duties will be to 8u 
executed in th 





























ym t of Bury 
or before the 3ist day of MAY next.—By order of the Board of W: 


for the Wandsworth 
ARTHUR ALEX. CORSELLIS, Clerk. 
Battersea Rise, Wandsworth, 8.W. April, 1864. 


ANTED, an APPRENTCE to the SIGN 


and GLASS WRITING. A am parents to 
Mr. WELLBANK, 21, Sloane-square, Choe aw 


ay next will be pul ANTED, a CLERK of WORKS, to 
HE HISTORY of OUR LORD ; com | wear won eee, | taal COUNTRY 508. A Carpenter ty 
prising the entize Ay wedi Christian Sabjects, from the Fall of FENFOLD. 2, Charlotte-row, Mansion House, London. 

Lucifer and Creation he World to the Last Judgment ; also in- | 

wai aa PES Chiefy taken fromenriy | VATANTED, a WORKING FOREMAN | 























of PAINTERS, for a CONSTANCY. a whe can do peer | 
-_ 


CTORS. 
WANTED, by a b en tic and 
practical Man, oS = 
DOOR FORSMAN, or Take the Seaageenenh 0f 
ee ot b acl Maar thine Bn alee A Rng. ~ 
1 bramches. Good references.—Address, J. G. 65, Alma- 
a sweet lew North. road, N. 


TO CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS. 
| WANTED, by a » Practical, sober, energetic 
of great general pctosaren. Rgpenen out, 


Bricklayer 
measure, and level, a aon or the MANAGEMENT of 2 
A. B. Mr. Suniley’s, Post-office, Gosweil- 








TO DECORATORS AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, a SITUATION, or PIECE- 
WORK, by a thoroughly experienced PAPERHANGER, dc &ec. 
as been in a first-class house for a weeon ever wine years. —Address, 
ye care of Mr. Snow, 48, Frith-etreet, Sone. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as ASSIST- 


ANT io, al Architect's Of Sha abvettines com gies. get 
_s is used to the routine of an office. Has had 

at railway work.—Address, W. L. care of V. ENSOM, 

Esq. 26, Nicholas-lane, E.C. 


WANTED, by » Young Man, a SITUA- 


TION as PLUMBER. beer if required. Town or 
try.—Address, G. L. street, Burton-crescent, W.C. 


gee AND , Aman 


~ Waite: rmrnoten ane basen,” roe 


Address, H. W. J. 20, Little Holborn, WC. 


ANTED, a ——— as WORKING 
FOREMAN. of PAINTERS, by an experienced Man. 
painter, glazier, , &c. has been employed as above mentioned ~ 
two of the first eaend Firms Sor tine text evetve years.— Address, 
J. BROWN, care of Mr. Reed, ‘98, Crawford-street, W. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 


TIE no ASSISTANT in the Office of an Architect. The 




















by eodcuts and mugs; a large pro- 
hanging prefered — Address, stating age, 
portion of which are new to the public. a the Fourth Bories EDWA m4 FRANCIS & SON, . ~*~ “ve 


ANTED, in a Civil Engineer’s Offic, 


London : LONGMAN, GREEN, & 00. Paternoster-roW first-class DRAUGHTSMAN, accustomed to design 
ngs fr wrought-iren and Pog or bridges. —"Ap- 


HE 3 ARTIC OURN AL for MAY (price ip |Blention by letter stating experience and salary req 


as on Steel, viz. :—“ Puck and = C. E. care of Mr. J. F. Masser, Lithographer, Res ong 








Legendary 
a which was commenced by the late Mrs. Jameson, 








. addressed 
aver enowiodge’ af 


. with reef levelling, pre- 
ene pA ee the general routine 
references. —Address, DELTA, 13, Great Sonarauuek, ten Pentonville, 
ANTED, by a r Young Man, 
aged 20, a ’srrvaTioN in a Builder's Office, or otherwise. 
jrawing and tracing 


tracing plans, can keep men’s time, 
rial Sole 3 W. care of Mr. Wood, No. 169, King’s 








tee Fairies,” oy Lizary efter Dadi ve of Orvieto,” 
Bradshaw, ‘after W. Torner, RA: “fhe Huner™ (ait ANTED, by a Country ai TWO | 
Prince Arthur), by E,W 


” by Liewellynn Jewitt, F.BA iustrated ; “The Works of 
“A Walk in South Wales,” illustrated by 


plai 
| ‘address, TERRY, Walton Brewery, Ay) ssbury. 


* 
of Caricature and of Grotesque in Art,” by | ANTED, immediately, by a Provincial 

“Fresco Painting ;” “ Photo-Sculpture,” Architect, the services of a first-class DRAUGHSTMAN and 
tion in Dublin ;* “New Fresco by R M. COLOURIST.—Apply to H. 8. Office of “ The Builder.” 


TO HOUSE PAINTERS. 


a Sats | WANTED, several good WORKMEN .— | 


Apply to Messrs, COOPER & SON, Windsor. | 
TO SURVEYORS’ ASSISTANTS, 


ANTED, a young, active, and competent | 











&e, 
ndon : JAMES 8. VIRTUE, 26, Ivy-lane. ° 


enema“ AND DRAWING IN ~ semua — SERIES. 
In 18mo, with numerous diagr i 





N ELEMENTARY TREATISE on | cations, Be gg ee vr |= 


if 
ORTHOGRAPHIC PROJECTION and : 4 Land Surveyor, Post-office, Carnirvon. 
tuawine. Designed for Schools, bers of Science C 
Mechan 


‘lasses, 
oe Gee at a en bee ee W ANTED, immediately, a Good STONE- | 

"4 CARVER.—Applications, stating terms, to be made to | 
forming an Easy and Practical Introduction to the Study of Geo. W. STEVENS, 48, Paradise-square, Fg 


poeta gt aga = the new “ School Series” edited 
e Rev. G. plain-General to H.M. Forces.) } : 
nested; eae W.8 BINNS, MC _ HR | ANTED, in an Estate Agent’s Office, an 
eorsinceaths onter-row. experienced, CLERK, capable of conducting the general oe 
An entirely = Séition, w with numerous Lage wr Woodcuts, and Pore Re eterno men Oo — a ot | 
n 8vo. price 1 agg whedge 0 


cloth. | ow " ate one wh wre - 
ESBITS PRACTICAL | LAND-SUR- | War Lifscoun me ina tome, ser Bee, = tr 
a on the use cf Schools and Private Students, 
2 ANTED, a CLERK or FOREMAN, to 


ot revised and enlarged. 
a WILLIAM ‘BURNERS, F san Suataser es Sumtiek Sant Superintend the Building of Small Villas. A knowledge of 
gery business would be a recommendation. State expe- 


London : LONGMAN, ‘GREEN. I & 00, Putumetereee. 




















lane, E.C. 


MESSRS. LAKE & HOPKINSON, AN ED, E 

RCHITECTS and CONSULTING Ww; > abnipe 2 ge CLERK, ns Oupentr®| 
tities of PR ibd. ~ taken. 

Office, No. 1, ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, E.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. ANTED, One or Two Good STONE 
N ARCHITECT and SURVEYOR, with W Canvas _smpe © 'E 2 wussene, amo | 
available aaniebee, pees = Onions a sunsotinns, Lombard-street, Me 
Aadn we RRORITEC verge a Ha. 6, Deer Demsbyiace, TO CARPENTERS. 


terme. — Address 

Clapham-road, 8. Wy ABEED, a respectable middle-aged Man, 

PERSPECTIVES, GEOMETRICAL and | employment Apply at 3, Fonthill-pince, BLIND MAKER Oneal 
other DRAWINGS, 10 SURVEYORS. 


RED Advertiser, from rough Sketches 
Se eee ANTED, a CLERK competent to 0 survey | 
ADDRESS, C. 70, CAMBERWELL NEW-ROAD, 8. land and Buildings accurately, and to 
pn gg and willing to assist in the general — of the the 


OMPETITION. aes PERSPECTIVE office. Must be a nest draughtsman and good penman. sass 


stating salary required, to F. H. care of Mr. Foster, 114, Fe 








and making a fair drawing. A joine trade preferred.— 
Apoiy. = letter, stating terms, @c. to DELTA, Mr. Miller's, 132, | 

















m CARPENTERS, with first-rate reteoner.— | 


Went. by a thoroughly 


the ironmon 
rience and salary.— Address, X. N. Office of “ The lronmonger,” Bow- i 


| Groes-road, London, W.C. 





TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, b by the Advertiser, a thoroughly 
practical Bui Carpenter and Joiner by trade, a 
“SITUATION on an Estate, as ae pe ei FOREMAN, or =e Tespon- 


No Small 
villas carcased with Ae seem nd for the sum of Pp per pair. 
| Any amount of labour taken at the above rate. The Advertiser has 
| lately been foreman to a London firm, from whom references may be 
received.— Addre«s, A. W. Builder, Spring-grove, Isleworth. 


To TED be BUILDERS, OR SURVEYORS. 
ANTED, the Advertiser, a SITU A- 
TION as Cn to an Engineer or Surveyor. a 
up in his busi —Address, W. D. care of 
ty a lg 3, Chureh-street, Alpha-road, N.W. 


R MASTER PLUMBERS. 


|W. ANTED, by bys a yr denen Workman, 
a CONSTAN oS > on = JOB, as UMBER. a 
given. Will turn to painting or glazing, when 
Bares F. W. 12, ee wd ey New-road ye 


Wwe NTED, by a Youth, aged 16, a 
yore AL, in an Aschitect’s or Builder's 2 He has 
been im a Builder’s Office for 12 months.—Addzess, J. 

J. Cox, 16, Oxford-market. 

















. M. care of 





ILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. ‘ 
practical 
BUILDER'S FOREMAN, a ter by trade, a RE- 
AGEMENT as @ ENERAL FORE! » or to Take Charge of 
Works either im town or country. Good referencecan be given.— 
Address, M. J. 18, Spring-street, Paddington, W. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 
TION as first-class PLUMBER. No objection to fill up his 
time in Glazing aud Pain 
ven.— Address, G. E, 5, 








TO BUILDERS. — 
ANT TED, by the Advertiser, aged 24, a 
‘ATION in’s Builder's Office or on Works. Has had 
| Dine years’ a pees cate En ate tinea &c.— Address, 
W. E. Post-office, Ickenham, Middlesex. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


WORKING FOREMAN of CARPENTERS, or to take Chaage 
| of a Job, Not te country. First-class testimonials.— 
ee C. D. No, 18, Westmoreiand-road, Walworth-common. 


‘0 MASTER BUILDERS AND PLUMBEKS. 


WwW ANTED, by a Young Man, a constant 
SITUATION as THREE-BRANCH HAND. Is a good 
radian A. R. 23, Great Marylebone-strect, Portland- 











VIEWS OUTLINED in Pencil or Ink, or artistically Coloured, street, E.C. 
for the above purpose. other description m of hit : 
Drawings prepared from sketches and notes.— Address, Mr. RICHARD: 


SON, Architectural Artist, 14, Edith Villas, Fulham, W. 
sate { ‘E ful ualified and experienced ASSISTANT, capabi: ~P~ 
IN CONSTRUCTION. -ASSISTAN ing finished aad detail "ei ag writing specifications, cine md directing } 
given on the drawings, my de- | works, chiefly in the Classic Styles. —Address 
ol dient comirantive dati, Sut capentaily Dales bya pefereny neces, age, and salary expected, to T. 8. ——S 10 — 
-known ability and experience.—Address, 0. 0. 0, Strest East, Oatord-street, W. Hate: 


of“ The Builder.” 
RCHITEOTS, BUILDERS, AND OTHE ANTED, in a Builder's Office, a} 
thoroughly practical Man. Must have a knowledge of the | 


ESIGNS, DETAILS, SPECIFICA- 


description of Building, prep an | busi in every department, and be competent to superintend all | 
——_ 2 ah — ‘x b bh Must be capable of estimating, measuring, and valuing | 


rs Office of “ The Builder.” NB Traci ome works, keeping a set of books, and have a knowledge of — i 
‘ag een i ~ Undeniable references — Must be a member of the Establ 
Church.—Address, stating salary required, and where —" 


LERK WANTED, in a Surveyor’s Office. | eneced, to JoserHt M‘AULEY, Builder, Baliymena, Antrim, 
He must be a tand land surveying, TO CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS. 


Sed tckawy soyetecd, to 8. Se ete Sanrer. ; ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 20, | 
t with an eminent London 


4 ust 
UR VEYOR—PUBLIC WORKS. — | firm, a dram" hens these age thotiities ter pr 
BOROUGH of en tpn dean Pag agi an acti Assists in taking out quantities, is a peat and ex; dranghts- | 
competent know’ ss to undertake the ‘PROJEC- man, and is hly conversant with the office routine, &c. Refer- 
‘TION yy CARRYIN ‘our of the PUBLIC btyy ave in the ar ences unexceptionable,— Address, M. L. No, 2, Kastbury-terrace, Beau- | 
ROUGH of STOCKPO He must be a fair tsman mont-square, E. 


aerosol to direct pe | superintend Public Works, pe pond ‘he ANTED, “ REENGAGEMENT as 


Formation of New on of Wor! 
BHOP or GENERAL FOREMAN. Good references. 
Camden T 





TO ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS. 


ANTED, by an Architect in Town, a 












































of Sewerage. 

He will have to “devote the whole of his time to his public duties, 
must not be engnged ie Any Soon 45 in SPY | dress, 8. D. — mene ere own, N.W. | 
tract. ia —oenrnemanemneneasssnindlin 


will be 2502, a year, and three months’ notice 
ANTED, — a mye mrome Man, a SITU- | 


Any er assistants, 
avian ATION as sole, or to tupertatend a Sawing Mill, or attend 
Y¥ COPPOCK, Town Clerk of Stockport. to a Wholesale or ——_ 1 Yard. years’ 
Warren-street, Stockport, April 16th, 1864. : ference,—Address, 0. F. F. Office of “ The Builder, 











poe 
i 


ANTED, by. a a good § SMITH, a SITUA- 


‘ON. Und branches of his trade.— 
alten os, | ener — cape Mile-end, E. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
Was by a CLERK of WORKS, an 
ENGAGEMENT. Seventeen years’ wane as Joiner. 
cquainted with the other branches, measuring and pricing 
“Ae Address, WILLIAM EDWARDS, care of Mr. Leggett, 21, North 
Audley-street, London, W. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


Wines by an e hae see, ASSIST- 


ANT an bene mage os pe with the above. Is ful'y com- 
| petent to pre; petition drawings, and is 











| | quick at ae. Good ~ ion AUPHA, care of 


| Mr. Sage, 11, Victoria-grove South, Kensingten.| 
TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 


steady, . practical Man, as FOREMAN rhegien. 
or to TAKE the ENTI E CHARGE of JOB, or YARD. Has had 
im Gothic work, can oag ts ample testimonials, 
and has no objection to anasenmeradaiees, . B. No. 7, Warner- 
place, Hackney- -road, 


Were a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
Sn gg 
iM. N78 78, Great suffulk-street, Borough, 8. 


ws TED, by | by the the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
TION ina d@vaw and trace, and under- 
routine solae ete Onset bape firemen Good refar- 

s, M. T. Office of “‘ The Builder.” 
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TO BUILDERS AND 


Wore nt by a Young "Man, a SITUA- 


TION as BENC! ene bes SA | es or to take 


CTORS, 
od § 21, “the Sot Son of a 


Builder, who has for the ‘ene 
rs tine understands lane, eon 


TO BUILDERS, CONTRA 
YOUNG MAN, 





Cha. fa ven years’ in 
iu? Pkg — Town or ye ee ny) T. 8. 6, Princes-street, 


Chelsea. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, who has 
SITUATION i 
VY odtetagampictad “4 se Saventioer® Omen ye or ly — 


TO MASTER PAINTERS AND DECORATORS. 


AN NTED, by the Advertiser, who is a 
good House ’ Painter, an ENGAGEMENT to ATTEND to a 
PAINTING DEPARTMENT, Keep the Books, &c. Understands m 
suring. Salary no object if permanent.— Address, W. HL” Padding- 
ton Times ” Office, Harrow- road, 











ae ane cwpaaies, anh ooube ben Siang to teabe 
er, wou 
eileenaee 4 references.. 4 


~ Address, E. D. 
Post-office, Wermoetes i till called for. 


GOOD DESIGNER, Draughtsman, and 


Artistic Colourist his services on moderate terms. 
ARCHITECT, 31, Denbigh-street, Delgowve-tont, we 


A LAND-SURVEYOR, who is a first-class 
aX eee and ee eee ae a RE-ENGAGSNENT, 
35 Compton-street, lB warns 














HE Advertiser, a 23, wishes for an 

ENGAGEMENT. Has eupertense in architectural and 

mechanical drawing ; can trace ney avd expeditiously, and is a good 
accountaut.—Address, W. Office of “‘ The Builder.” 





TO ARCH 
THE Advertiser is deaireus of an ENGAGE- 
MENT. Is a neat draughtsman, good coloari:t, understands 
yp ne and is well acquainted with the usual 


| wagered surve’ 
heck’ Office.— Address, R. GILBERT, Mr. Pilcher, 


ee of an Architect's 
144, Gray’s-inn-lave. 


ENGINEERS, MERCHANTS, CON- 


TRACTORS, and OTHERS, pay wy oe the SERVICES oh a 
GENTLEMAN who can corresp and French | 
ee ain. nee tees, ee. tae eee ho een 
, and is desirous of obtaining a — where he may have 
aD tunity of devoting his te the int t of bis 
yer.— Address, T. C1 c. vo. 9%, Victoria abo Terrace, Bay 











H. F. N. 25, 

N active energetic Man, 34 years of 
CARPENTER and JOINER by trade, res an EN he. 
oes oe of Works, om = Spee. Paget hose 

an efficient 
pm lhe and cstimaer, and well pooredy Bh nn nol Good 
ee C. care of Mr. Cremor,5, West-square, Sout h- 
wi 








WILDERS AND apeaaaiae, 
YOUNG MAN, a 19, wishes to be 


wa ae «| 2. aot Th a Two Years in the BRICK- 
K. Office of “ The Builder.” 





AINTERS AND Di 


STEADY YOUNG MAN. will shortly 
uire a RE-ENGAGEMENT as first-class GRAIN 
ORNAM ‘AL PAINTER, GILDER, &c.—Addresas, WM. BARRY, 
32, Silver-street, Notting-bill. 











CITATRCASE HAND. —WANTED, a JOB, 

by a thorough!y practical Man, or as General Seen, Good 

references if required. Town or country.— — Address, J, WESTON, 9, 
Buckingham-street, Fitzroy-square. 





A GOOD practical ASSISTANT is now 


DISENGAGEv ; it to prepare —. a 
and detail drawings, specificati 
works. Would suit any gent and ae 
dential assistant.— Address, 8. B. Postodhon, Be Bt. ‘feoneees road, N.W. 


RCHITECTURE.—An experienced and 


well-qualified Architect and Surveyor is open to an ENGAGE- 
ENT as ASSISTANT in an Office, or to prepare general and <etail 


drawings (at home) from sketches. No objection to act as Clerk of 








” 
and " 








A 8 CLERK or or  TIMEKEEPER, ‘aged 35 
= to keep time, order, moaned, delivery, and cost- 
oks, collect accounts, pay wages, &c. With character 

F. Mr, Carrington,46, How street, Totten- 














OLYTECHNIC. — Patron : H.R.H. the 


PRINCE of WALES.—Every day at quarter to 3 and quarter 
to 8, except Monday and Thursday Evenings, when it is cleus at 
quarter to 9 o’ciock, Professor Pepper’s New Ghost Lecture Enter- 
tainment (J. H. Pepper and Henry Dircks, joint inventors). 1st part 
—Ye Knight ae his armour, The Ghosts of Shak- 
speare. 3; The Ghost of the Diving Dell Heinke’ + Patent 
Diving Dress, ——— the Ghost Lecture, Professor Pepper will 
retire, and appear on the stage as a Ghost a few inches high. Lecture 
by J. _ i, King. £84. on “ Some of the Aquatic Insects and their 





Works to any large building in the —— Phe Pp je testi- 
and 





T Mr, G. W. Jester’s Ventriloquial Entertainment. 





— Address, P. Q. 9, Cranb street, Lon- 
don, W.C. 








. FREEHOLD MANSION TO BE SOLD. 





TO ARCHITECTS, 2 
A GENTLEMAN, now disengaged, wishes 
to ASSIST an ARCHITECT, either at his own office or other- | 
wise. Good testimonials.—Address, W. A. P. Post-offi:e, Great Coram- 
street, W.C. 


ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS. 


THOROUGHLY practical CLERK of| 


WORKS, folly qualified to superintend the erection of any 
extensive works, is open to an ENGAGEMENT. No objection to go 
abroad. and t s of the highest class.— Address, 
Z. Z. care of Mrs. Green, Four-cross-roads, Twickenham, 8.W. 


N ENGINEER, of experience in Drainage, 
Water Supply, and other Works, desires a SITUATION on 
UBLIC WORKS, or as General Assistant, Served his time to a 
well-known Civil Engineer, to whom and to other parties he can give 
references as Pe foayae aa ¢ 4 his year. 
Salary te, not being the main object.— Address, 
A. E. Office of “ The Builder.” 

















TO BUILDERS. 


A& efficient Bookkeeper and Draughtsman | pre 


disengaged. Used to measuring up, haces eee menses 
extras accounts, and taking off quantities. Ten years’ and a half 
character. Aged 25. Salary m Address, W. P. Office of 
“ The Builder.” 





TO RESIDENT ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, AND SURVEYORS. 
N ARTICLED ASSISTANT is disen- 
gaged, who haa had experience in preparing parliamentary 

pians, &c. for railway and town improvement ws in surveying 
estates, drawing vt yond for buildings, He has a level, 
4 and other instruments.— Address, C. ‘Carlton Rectory, Bed- 





HITECTS AND CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


USEFt UL ASSISTANT, of several years’ 


experience, requires an ENGAGEMENT. Is competent to 
prepare finished and work.ng drawings, survey land, superintend 
works, lay out estates, level, and take out quantities.—Address, E. K. 
care of Mr. Pugh, Church-street, Kington, Herefordshire. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


QUANTITY SURVEYOR, ESTI- 

MATOR, at oe DRAUGHTSMAN, of first-class practice, 

open to an ENGAG MENT, bn ee dg permanent— Address, 
A. B. 18, Retaceaienet Westminster-road, 8. 


S CLERK of WORKS.—A CLERK of 

WORKS, of many years’ experience, is now open to an EN- 

GAGEMENT. First-class references to London architects,— Address 
A. B. care of Mrs. Hartley, 13, Crown-street, Soho, W.C. 


TO RETAIL TIMBER MERCHA 


RESPECTABLE MAN, aged. 40, wishes 


for a SITUATION as sang gel or REMAN. Can have 
sixteen years’ i 30s. per week.— 
o'r O's, anctonnntese Eaten x” oe 


a ARCHITECT and SURVEYOR, in 
ractice, has VACANCIES in his Office for — or rome beh di 

pay, P Mga on moderate terms. Practical in 
ra a BR. Mr. Doughtey’s Newspaper Office, Young-etsect, see ea 




















TO BUILDERS. 
YOUNG MAN, of practical ex 
tience in the above tends, is of an bes soars 
to keeping time, and can give ot 


n bere rr dn 
a, S Good t if 
B. N. Office of “ The Builder.” 


A N ARTIST, of great experience in exe- 

cuting Mural Paintings and D t y, is open 
to an ENGAGEMENT, se rmanent or pe anne le Sma care of 
Messrs. W. H. Sinith & 21, Lower Sackville-street, Davita: 














AN Architect's “ASSISTANT desires a 
Office. 


temporary be none ngene se « moyd in a London 


The elegant Furnitare may be had ata valuation. There are 
four reception-rooms, two being 50 feet in length ; eleven best bed- 
rooms ; stabling for eight horses and coachhouses ‘for four carriages 
suitable servants’ offices; extensive ornamental Fae seve with green- 
houses, in all 28 acres; gravelly soil; near nuingdale Station, 
| South- ‘Western Railway, half a mile from Windsor Great Park, and 
| fatty minutes from the Waterloo Station —Apply to J. MAY, ” Hea. 
Solicitor, 67, Russell-square. 


La 

ALUABLE PREMISES. — La open 

SPACE, with an area of 1,230 square yards, TO BE LET, im- 
mediately, with or without water communication. There is a frontage 
of 167 feet to the road, situate in a main thoro one mile north 
of the Bank. The a of railways and city improvements, 
causing such a consequent scarcity of premises, render these ex- 
> 5 apnea to E. & W. STURGE, Bridge-wharf, City- 


i. 


EPTFORD, Kent.—To BUILDERS, 


ENGINEERS, SHIPWRIGHTS, SMITHS, MANUPACTU- 

















RERS, —. Rene dh requiring 3 desiring ts or 
ties or individuals wishing to 

improved bwai Dwellings for th the Working’ Clamen.—The Corporation 
of rrantee otherwise p’ for the i tes of their 





establishment conan as the Lower Ground ‘aes houses, at the Stow- 
age, , comprising Twenty-six distinct Dwellings, hereby give 

notice, that they are willing to receive TENDERS for LETTING the | 
said HOUSES on a repairing hg med for 21 years, or more, as may be | 

h house consists t, and chembarshers ; 

five having yards and additional offices ; and the others can readily 

have vg bee necessary accommodation added to them. The whole is pod 
proached from the street by a centre gateway, and is inclosed within 
itself as a distinct net. These houses are situ.ted in the centre 
of the large ae districts on the South - of the Thames. 
They are also, from the ch of the at the ferry, very | 





factories on the opposite side of the river, from Mill-wall and the Isle 
of Dogs to the localities adjoining. For permission to view, apply to | 
Mr. NORTHWOOD, No. 1, on the Premises. The whole are to be Let | 
by Tender, in One Lot, and mag opel the 30th of MAY next, is the | 
day fixed by the e Corporation for receiving the Tenders.— For f 
particulars apply at the Offices of Mr. RICHARD SUTER, Architect 
and Surveyor, 25, amen cetaenaied E.C. and where a plan of th 
property may be see P. H. BERTHON, Secretary, 
Trinity House, March 28, 1864. 


UILDING LAND at CHITT’S HILL, 


WOOD GREEN, overlooking three different counties, and 
frouting the high road, cer minutes walk from the station and 
Alexandra Park, TO BE LET for the ere tion of superior Villa Resi- 
dences, which are in grea’ din this beautifal locality, Term, 
pak aoe igernns Ae advanced it a & dewrrr may be seen, and 


particu! , Architect and 
Surveyor, 101, Great Koo comer Bloomsbury, W. 
WATERSIDE PREMISES, CITY-ROA 


ESSRS. FULLER & HORSEY are 
instructed to LET, on Lease, from Michaelmas next, Exten- 
sive WATERSIDE PREMISES, occupying a site of 21 000 super Yeial 
feet, situate on the Weulock Basin, City-road, and comprising a spa. 
cious and substa: tial modern brick-built manufactory of two foot, 
engine and boiler houses, with 50-horse power st-am-engine and 
Corni h boilers ; range of brick-built offices, and paved yards [= 
sone fone a There is a water fron of abeat 27 feet—For 
& HORSRY, No. 13, 
Billiter-street, Lond 


UILDING TAND, wo BE LET, at low 


PPER NORWOOD +» Rental.. 























8888 


Tete. . 
2, conden tk CANNON STREET, Ec. 


O BREWERS and OTHERS.—For SALE, 

by PRIVATE CONTRACT, a Plot of FREEHOLD BUILDING 

LAND, in the immediate proximity of the Reading Stations oa bee 
Great W. South-Eastern, and South-Western Railw 





abutt upon road which will soon become one of the eel 

to those Stations. The site is port nal adapted for a 

e mona wrk Hotel. Money advanced if required.—Apply to 
WM. WEEDON, Solicitor, Reading. 








fe No rkipg over-time, aearas ieee 
the office. whiny ner vant stag = Bog at Bell’s Library, 28, Alex- 
. Westbourne Park, 





DRA 
A. DEAUGHISMAN, of good silty, ae 





HOLD LAND TO BE SOLD or 
LET, on 

2 Acres, weer the Bien an, 

1 Acre, adjoini Norwood J Januien Gatien, 

Saee Soe -road, Old Ken’ 

BE LEF, near the Old Kent-road 

aule tae at, booms Tuan Wharf, Old Kent road, 





J 


conveniently ‘situated in relation to the large district of the manu- | 


Borer scx LAND, Readi 


FOR bar by PRIVATE Gonrnact, ste suited for the 
-houses, several LD 
og BS Western 


ia with and planted with trees and shrubs of many 
growth. from the centre of the Town 
way-stations, about a mile. A second Church is being erected 








to Mr. J. SEX BY, 35, Lower Kennington-lane, 8. 


ANDOWN, ISLE of WIGHT. ~~ Opening 





of the Rail _— BUILDING LAND, opposite the proposed 
and in full view of the ificent Bay, on leases for 1,000 years.— 
Apply to Mr, WITB ber Merchant, Sandown. 





MPORTAN T to COAL PROPRIETORS, 
CAPITALISTS, and po ine gc owners of valuable MINES 
pach ape By. Ret and under a compact freehold estate of up- 


pegg wagges noe Agen Ey Bcc ge aye to treat 
he absolute BALE of the COAL, or to enter into favourable 
poh B for leasing the same for a term of years. 
roads intersect the estate, and the same is within very easy 
ae of peony cad snans-fer further apply to 
Messrs. ROBINSON & SON, Solicitors, Blackburn. 


ASTBOURNE, SUSSEX. —FREEHOLD 





coe penn ten and can be seen 
be had 5 


reel prec 


or together. ma particulars, 
apply to o WILLIAM dbo eold soparnte Builder, Eastbourne. 


RAILWAY CONTRACTORS and 


BRICKMAKERS.—TO BE EXCHANGED for BRICKS, ONE 
or a PAIR of VILLA RESIDENCES, situate in 
Hornsey-rise, where are to be delivered within three months,— 
Inquire of Mr. BEALL, h-end, Hornsey. 


HAMES BANK, PIMLICO.—Extensive 


PREMISES, with the o paatial use of a BS nw snoadh es By my 
from the Thames, suitable for a builder’s estabi: pages O 
| TO BE LET on LEASE for a tong araghrpagrmee sora Fagg: 2 

to —_— SCURRY & WRIGHT, Surveyors, No. 6, Salisbury stevet, 
Stran: ’ 


O MONUMENTAL MASONS.—A small 


FREEHOLD BUSINESS PREMISES TO BE SOLD, well 
situated in a provircial town where there is a good opening (or 
a Partner with 1 to 2001.)— Address, enclosing stamp for reply, to 
8. R. Post-office, Ipswich. 


ANUFACTURING JOINERS’ and 
BUI{LDERS’ PREMISES, consisting of Sawing, ag, ening, ee 
Mouiding Factory, and Joiners’ Shops.—-TU BE SOLD, E 
and GOUDWILL of extensive PREMISES, Samisably situate, near 
Temple-bar, fitted with all requisite machinery, and rebuilt within 
| the last few years, conduc’ ucted by the for many years. The 
tock and at a valuati -health the cause of sale. 
“Apply in the the first instance, to Mr. JAMES BEAL, Auctioneer, 209, 
iccadilly, W. 


O BUILDERS and OTHERS— 


BROMLEY, KENT.—LAND TO BE LET, for Building, on 
Lease, for ninety-seven years, about half a mile from a way 
— and yon the town of Bromley. Soil, sand and gravel, 

: on 'y of water.—For particulars, apply to Soom 
i PRESTO DORMAN, 15, Gresham-street, F.C. 


| ACTORY or WAREHOUSE LAND 
TO BE LET or SOLD, % a acres in extent, with frontage of 

350 feet against the Thames. Also Frontages ing houses.— 
3 particulars apply to Mr. W. H. HEATH, 4, Broad-street-buildings, 





























BE LET, or SOLD, eligible FREE- 


HOLD BUILDING LAND, tithe’ frea, jand-tax redeemed, 
within two n-inutes’ walk of New Malden » ten miles from 
| London, fronting main road to Epsom.—For par- 

1 ticulars, apply to Mr. DOUBALL, Maldet. Tavern, New Malden. 


Bie Ge 20:0" in the Cowley District, 


TO BE LET or 80LD. a the Great Western 
rates made fi , either by rail or water. 
Average depth of lay, 4 feet ; exten about 30 acres. Plant, build- 
ings, stock, &c. will be i d in P Part of the pur- 
chase-mone, may remain on mortgage, or assistauce may possibly be 
given to form a company—For particulars, a to Messrs. 
HOVENDEN & HEATH, 4, Broad-street-baildings, E.C. 


UILDING LAND TO BE LET.— 
TO BE LET, at Bromley, Son aan PLOTS ba BUILDING 
sone Oo png for # yeu ears. Money will 
lars, appl DAVI Zolicitor, rt Mincing-lane, City ; 
or to Mr. caer LAVEND R, Architect and Surveyor, 26, Bedford- 
row, London, 


BBEY WOOD, near Belvedere.—Eligible 


FREEHOLD LAND ro BE LET, in large lots, fur the erec- 
tion of vila residences. Term, 99 years, Liberal ad advances if required. 
y na wa. WILLIAMCON, 9, Essendon- 
terrace, Plumstead-main- . SE; or to Mr. ROBERTS, Architect, 
25, Laurence Pountwey-lane, City. 


UNNINGHILL WELLS, near ASCOT 

> BERKS.— FOR SALE PRIVATE TENDER,» a valuable wd 
urerqne FREEHOLD ‘ATE, known as Wells, Supning- 
ill, which comprises a dwelling-house which Sunt been used for many 
years asan Inn, with a large eed ee en ee 


and grounds, wi 
mental t mber and a mineral spring. B gd ts sulushhe either 
for the site for a New Hotel, or for the auesiee of agua villa resi- 
in the centre of a beautiful near to the Race- 
— mltogetiier ab about four acres and a half, with 
full 


and conditions 
and form Tender. may be sttatned from Messrs. DARVILL, SON, 
& POULION, of Windsor, the Vendors’ Solicitor. The TENDERS 
must be sent DAKV ILL & CO, on or before the 17th of 
JUNE next, indorsed “* Tenders for the of the Wells, Sun- 
ninghill.” The Vendors will not themselves to accept the 
highest or any other Tender. 


(PO BE LET, chew, B good d PLUMBING, 


twelve years,—Apply to Mr. LEAGE, 243, City-road, EC. 


























t ‘0 Bi BE LET, on LEASE, to a nsible 
fae of about proves. 4 years, Aacbagel bad yaoi 
domed i MOUSES, in the Waterioo-road, producing a rental of 3602. 


annum.—For 


apply to Messrs, ATCHISON & HATH- 
AWAY, 14, Bedford-row, W, 


























